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I D-/C : 


Helping Hand 


Old friend surfaces as famous 
I wonder if yon conld tell me if Bobby Ray Tnma» 
the CIA officer that has been in the news lately, ever 
served aboard the U.S.S. Mnllinix? 

I was on that destroyer in the summer of 1961 and 
the CIC officer aboard was LCDR Robert Inman. He 
was intelligent (a Fnlbright scholar), personable and 
from the Sooth. I would like to know if this is the same 
man. 

v — D JVL, Wilmington 

One and the same. 

Admiral Inman, who just recently resigned his num- 
ber two post at the Central Intelligence Agency, served 
aboard the Mullinix from April 1960 to September 
1961. fie was made Lieutenant Ccpnmander in July 
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JPepii ty Director ’of CIA 




fk.fV'Tk-^ f-V T -lO'' 

>roves * 

. ... 

. . By Michael Getler^^^ - n 

'' .. ' WMbtaftaiiPDttSua.WrtkVf^^^ fg 

- The. Senate Intelligence Committee ') “ 
unanimously welcomed and approved the >< 

. nomination of John N. McMahon as-dep- ■ 

!uty directorj€|^iev<5lA 
lone mtanber Jcautemed s„ T — _ — T „ 

^makers still do^^ haw Ml cjhfide: 

.in CIA Director. William J. Casey and* 

,thus were relying especially on the new*) 
deputy “to be straight with us.". - - //h? ■[ 

: At the same time, 'McMahon sought to ’ 

[assure the committee that newpresiden- ) 
tial orders governing CIA operations did , 

[not ; mean that the agency would fee Inf5 
'volved in so-called. * intriisive^bperatkihs'i ' ■ 

,in this country involving US^ citizens. 

, Asked by Sen. Walter D.. Huddleston 
(D-Ky.) whether .the panel would he in- '; . 

[formed whenever such techniques “are" 
being used against Americans at home,*. 

McMahon said; . *• J -V-\ 

“I don’t think the CIA will ever be ’in- ; 
volved in intrusive techniques against ■ — »•—- - - 

■ Americans* here in the United States. '•;*/- v , t 

Should there be such a' requirement; the*^ " best intelligence officerl have known," a , 
FBI would do that and probably with a" i compliment echoed by rnampmembers.; .. 

: court warrant - But Biden caiTiedthe point much fur- 

^ McMahonV^wer Miemetirto gq;W. then Among Inman’s otljer. slull£ he 1 
yond a prepared opening statement ton-;, pointed out, the admiral “had a heck of a 
the committee in which he said: 


t. > - / 
( - 




/ . 
■ t 



JOHN N. McMAHON 


*1 would like to emphasize for the 
'record that the activities of the intelli- 
gence community involving Americans 
are, and must continue to be,' limited, 
subject to strict standards of accounta- 
bility and far removed from any abridge- 
*ment of cherished constitutional rights* 


Huddleston and others have charged 
[that the language of the executive order 
signed by President Reagan last Decern- - 
’her does widen CIA authority to operate 
iin the United States rather than strictly' 
overseas. The intrusive techniques' re- 
ferred -to usually mean such things as 
wiretapping, mail opening and searches 
without a warrant ' ’ - 

McMahon, 52, was praised by all com- 
. mittee members for expertise and pro- 
, fessionalism duririg a 31-year CIA carter. r 
But several senators expressed the view 
"that McMahon faced an especially’ 
“heavy burden,* as Joseph R. Biden Jr. 
(D-Del.) put it, as successor tq retiring 
Adm. Bobby R. Inman. 

Inman’s surprise decision to resign, 
revealed lastymonthu-shodcad Jhe,-paneL 
Committee 

(R-Ariz.) yesterday called Inman “the 


relationship with this committee.* 

But “ . . . Some of us at least" Biden 
continued, “don’t always leap to embrace 
the utterances of Mr. Casey as being ths 
whole story. That m^y be a little unfair, 
and let’s assume it is.” But the fact re- 
mains, Biden added, that* Jt; > We some- ' 
times wonder whether we’re getting the r 
whole truth"’ from Casey “or whether it’s 
politicized" v .. ;; 

- Biden said that he 'and others could " 
always count on Inman for the full story, 
and he and Goldwa ter joked that McMa- ’ 
hon ought to learr. how to puli up his 
socks or slide back his chair at the wit- 
ness table, as Inman reportedly did on 
hearing other witnesses say things that 
troubled him. ' ’ 

Allegations about Casey’s “politicizing” 
of intelligence are not new. Yet, paradox- ' 
ically, Inman is known' to be one of 
Casey’s strongest defenders in terms of 
the director’s rejection of any attempts to 
manipulate intelligence information. 

Unlike Inman, widely regarded as an 
“idea man" with a good grasp of global 

mainly in management and technical 


fields. McMahon also is crea 
CIA insiders as being tKE. mi 
to any form of outside, man 
intelligence^ : ... 

In his statement McMah 
allegiance to the benefits of d 
oversight of secret CIA ac: 
under questioning, promisee 
the committee if be learned 
taut information had been w: 
the panel had been misiec 
formed.-- : .- ** t.V; ’• ' 

He also said the CIA in Ju 
plete a new study, ordered b 
House, to assess U.S. counte 
capabilities for .dealing wit! 
posed by foreign agents. 

" In a related development, 
tee’s former chairman, Dem 
Church of Idaho, warned ve 
“there is every evidence” tha' 
States is losing sight of earlic 
and the general proposition 
: operations “should be a rare 
“If we are not carefulT be 
conference sponsored here 1 
paign for Political Rights, “w 
to past practice in which c 
tions become a routine progr 
literally hundreds of projects 
dozens of countries. 
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Inman's warning should be heeded I 


Adm. Bobby Inman, the retiring deputy 
director of the CIA, ha s a well-deserved 
reputation on CapSBI^ Hill as a shrewd 
intelligence analyst and a man not given to 
alarmist rhetoric. 

Accordingly, we can hope that Adm. 
Inman’s grim warning the other day about 
the threat posed by the Soviet Union’s 
relentless military build-up will be 
heeded, most especially by those in Con- 
gress who imagine that tens of billions of 
dollars can be slashed from the defense 
budget without further eroding the 
nation’s security. 

Adm. Inman was plain spoken: “I 
believe the Soviet build-up over the last 17 
years has brought us, to a perilous state.” 
Perilous is an unambiguous word. Its use 
by the nation’s second-ranking intelli- 
gence official means that, in his carefully 
measured judgment, the United States is 
in danger. 

Those in Congress who tend to dep- 
danger and to seek excuses for 


cutting deeply into the Reagan admin- 
istration’s rearmament program cannot 
easily dismiss Bobby Inman’s expertise, 
or his access to the most highly classified 
and sensitive intelligence. 

''-Nor can they make light of his observa- 
tion that future Soviet leaders may be 
“less cautious” than the septuagenarians 
who now hold power in Moscow. Given the i 
Soviet Union’s recent adventures in places 
like Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia and | 
Southeast Asia, any informed judgment 
that the next generation of leaders may be 
bolder is chilling stuff. 

The combination of Soviet military 
power that can even now reach anywhere 
in the world plus a more aggressive post- 
Brezhnev leadership would present the 
United States with unprecedented threats 
to its security and vital interests. The 
logical inference from Adm. Inman’s wise 
counsel is that the best way to buy trouble 
tomorrow is to cut the defense budget 
today. - 
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Admiral Inman to Inspect Sea Cadets 


By Henry E. Moobcrry 

EDITOR 

More than 4G0 U.S. Naval Sea Cadets from 11 east 
coast divisions will participate in the Second Annual 
Mid-Atlantic Naval Sea Cadet Personnel Inspection 
and Pass in Review at the historic Washington Navy 
Yard on Saturday, 29 May 1982. 

Admiral Bobby R. Inman, USM, Deputy Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, will be the 
Senior Inspecting . Officer. The U.S. Navy 
Ceremonial Marching Band and the U.S. Navy 
Ceremonial Guard Drill Team will highlight the 
ceremonies which will begin at 1 p.m. at Admiral 
Leutze Park at the Navy Yard. 

DAHLGREN Division, USNSCC, which is head- 
quartered at tlie Navy Yard, is once again host for 
the ceremony along with its sponsor, the District of 
Columbia Council of the Navy League of the United 
States. 

A native of Rhonesboro, TX, ADM Inman became 
Deputy Director of the CIA on 12 February 1982. In 
this position he is principal deputy to the Director of 
the CIA. 

ADM Inman graduated from the University of 
Texas at Austin (B.A., 1950). He entered fee Naval 
Reserve the following year and was commissioned 
as an Ensign in March 1952. His initial assignment 
was to the aircraft carrier USS VALLEY FORGE 
(CVA-45), which participated in oj>erations during 
the Korean hostilities. lbs subsequent early career 
included a variety of assignments in Naval in- 
telligence, including tours as the Chief of Naval 
Operation’s Intelligence Briefer, and Assistant 
Naval Attache, Stockholm, Sweden, as well as 
operational assignments afloat. 

ADM Inman has served in a number of positions 
of high responsibility. He was Fleet Intelligence Of- 
ficer for the Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific, 
1969-71, during the Vietnam conflict. He graduated 
from the National War College in 1972. He was Ex- 
ecutive Assistant and Senior Aide to the Vice Cliief 
of Naval Operations, 1972-72. He served as Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence to the Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 1973-74; as Director of 
Naval Intelligence, 1974-76; and as Vice Director, 
Plans, Operations and Support of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, 1976-77. He v/as appointed Direc- 
tor of the National Security Agency in July 1977, 


where he served until March 1981. Coincident with 
his assignment as the Deputy Director of the ( IA 
he was promoted to the rank of Admiral, the first 
Naval Intelligence Specialist to attain that rani. 

ADM Inman’s many service decorations incl ide 
the National Security Medal, fee Navy Distingu >;h- 
ed Service Medal, the Defense Superior Sen ice 
Medal, and the Legion of Merit in addition toj 
several awards for service during the Korean ,,nd 
Vietnam conflicts. 

ADM Inman’s permanent residence is Anahe m 
CA. He and his wife Nancy (nee Russo, of 
Washington,. DC) have two sons, Thomas ; nd 
William. 

Sea Cadet Divisions participating in this year’s 
ceremonies are: ANNAPOLIS Division, Annapt us, 
MD; BICENTENNIAL Division, Cumberland, A ); j 
COMPTON Division, Perth Amboy, I J ; ; 
DAHLGREN Division, Washington, I).' .; j 
FRANKLIN/HOLLAT Division, Huntington, N Y - 
LEHIGH VALIEY Division, Lehigh Valley, } V 
MAINE Division, Reading, PA; NEW .JERSl :Y 
Division, Bridgewater, NJ; WILLIAM E. TAYL >K i 
Division, Wilmington, DE; TECUMSEH Divisi n 
Baltimore, MD, and TOP HATTERS Squadr n, 
NAS Norfolk, VA. 

The Naval Sea Cadet Corps consists of nearly X) 
Divisions and comprises nearly 7,500 young n> -n 
and women and 800 officers. Naval Sea Cadets i re 
ages 14 through 17 and Navy League Cadets are 
ages 11 to 14. All personnel are volunteers. The 
Naval Sea Cadet Corps is the youth program of i ;e 
Navy League of the United States. It is aimed .it 
educating and training American youth in citiz. > 
ship and NavalV maritime matters, Naval histc .y 
and tradition, the importance of our maritime a d 
Naval forces to our nation and world freedom, t ie 
opportunities available in Naval/maritime servi e 
careers, and at guiding young men and worn, n 
toward being more patriotic, knowledgeable a .d 
responsible citizens. Participation is voluntary a; d 
there is no obligation on the part of the young m n 
and women to join the anned forces. 

The ceremonies are free, for information c. d 
202-678-2870. The Navy Yard is located at 8th and A 
Streets, Southeast. 


continued 
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Mors than 490 U.S. Mava! Sea Cadets from 11 east 
coast divisions will participate on Saturday, 29 May in the 
Second Annual Mid-Atlantic Naval Sea Cadet Personnel In- 
spection amt Pass in Review at Admiral Leutze Park at the 

S 0 ; K ?! 3Sh ' n9t0n Navy Yard - picturfid are some of the 
dOO Cadets who participated in the 1981 Inspection Ad- 


rmra Bobby R. Inman, USN, Deputy Director of the Centr 

nflu nor'i? A9 . e ! ,c . v ’ wil1 be the S8nior Inspecting Office 
DAHLGREN Division, which is headquartered at th 

Washington Navy Yard, and is host Division, is seen froi 
and eft, with components of eight other Divisions. (Phot 
by PH2 R.G. Ambroseno, USN) 
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OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 20301 




PLEASE NOTE DATE 


STATINTL 




IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


May 18, 1982 

FLAG OFFICER ANNOUNCEMENT 


No. 213-82 

Oxford 75131 (Info) 

OXford 73189 (Copies) 


Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger announced today that the President 
has nominated Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, U.S. Navy, to be placed on the retired 
list in his current grade. Admiral Inman is scheduled to retire on July 1, 
1982, after completion of more than thirty years of active service. He has 
served as Deputy Director of Central Intelligence since February 12, 1981. 

Admiral Inman was born on April A, 1931, in Rhonesboro, Texas. 

-END- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


'Disservice' to Mr. Haig 

On Friday, April 30, The Post pub- 
lished a front-page story by Loren Jen- 
kins that claimed that stories told by , 
.Miskito Indian refugees provide “’the 
basis of Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig’s charges . . . that Nicaragua was 
pursuing a 'genocidaT policy against its 
unfortunate Miskito Indian minority." 

That statement is misleading. The 
government ' has provided, abundant 
photographic evidence of the systematic “ 
destruction of the. Miskitd'Iridian vil- 
lages by the Sandinista regime’. This was 
done in an extraordinary public presen- 
tation by CIA Deputy Director Adm. 
Bobby Inman, and the^ photographs 
have since been released to all interested, 
parties. An account of Adm. Inman’s 
briefing was carried by The Post It does 
. the secretary of state a disservice to sug- 
gest he based his charges only on the 
inevitably conflicting accounts of Mis- 
kito refugees in Honduras.- , v - 

MICHAEL A! LEDEEN , 

Siwelal iVMser to the Secretary of Slate , 

Washington > 
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alidands Crisis Gives Tiiem a Solid Foothold .in Argentina 

By ROBERT S. LEDCEN ' 


‘I’he Falklands crisis has turned into a hn » . ' 

nanza for Moscow by allowing it to ^ become, the Soviet Union's leading trad- nnmir . .1 

longstanding strategic objective: a military . • £5^ m a ' e ^eloping world. Mos- one A jLw^iSw^ S strata ^ c -militari 
rdatxomhip with Argentina. - ;t ? * aw* Havana consistently block discus- Soviet S a S reen5a nt now leh 

Until recently, the Qain- Soviet leverage Argentina's human-rights violations stratetrie Tf 3 ^ 13 °Perate out. oi 

with the Argentine junta was its growMg strata™? 1 * 0 "* 1 for t ums - e ^ en 33 they orche- .- : The Soviet Union' > oft . the Bea S Ie - Channel 
dependence on theRussian grain an™S ' ° f Chi!e ’ AigenUna's rival ry eEJS,?". 1 be, ’ n haw ^ng toilita- 

markeL Now «,* s™,*- rt*T_.. ... nKAt . for juruxhction over the - Beagle Channel yeS En 2 en era] s for 

Wh “ *■“ — — ; SfJ «» 



*7?* UJC «M«ueni oo.uow-rnember Argen- 

une Uimmunist Party (the largest in Latin ■ f i — "j j™*"”"* XOICi ’ Lne Russians pub- 

America after Cuba’s), is utilizing the Paiv f . . , mth Argentina. The Argentine -V- those. ^ wK^"iVJ v " J l 5 'i^ une otIi «* corps ax 
land Island crisis to supply a hitherto miss " ' 10 era tes the -local, slavishly pro- with ev™ »v en to ! §ovet blandishment 

ing link in its ArgentinestLteiL mass^S- Co ™ nJst Party while brutally re- - LeSnS S” Sora ^, ha ve studied at th 

port for closer relations with Moscow — •'^ r ^ sulg '-. otl,er Ieftist organizations. The ni "now- 1 Ue?iariliparlici ! )ate 

■- Since its abstention from the TJ.N Securi- reciprocates with "critical support” 1 iMsSons rtthfh " P - nnJjt2I y exehang 

ty Council’s call for Argentina to -vrfthSL' ^ nd , > mv< ; nt,ve apologias for the •‘progres- rei^n^lT^ h ?‘ r £ P Viet counterparts. T. 

be.nnd Buenos Aires. The Soviet press fo- 0006 of 801,115 America has ers exporter- alu ^ tb Ar S enUria grow 

cases attention on .Britain’s ^right-ww* strategic .value as aircraft - . Th^ ( ^% n ? f " 


K ,:r moscow nas lined ui 

o^mnd Buenos Aires. The Soviet press fo- '~' M ^ Vl America has 

cuses attention on Britain’s "right-win^’ ^ PP . !ate<i , ,n strategic .value as aircraft 
government, which- it accuses oftfotew * S??2f*- and supertankers have outgrown 
mternaUona 1 law, while remaining silent on o nd £uez cana,s * ar <d maritime 

the character of Argentina’s and its rupture • MnifnH^ ^ Atlantic has multiplied, 
of international law. Communist pjyk£! L" offshore P^leum, in 

ners and slogans have been conspicuous in ™ fishln g and 515 Antarctica. 

ralt?e?aivnma ~ * - -together With the appearance of Soviet na- 

" ' * tTT a. m «. . 


rm * . ••'W*wxui«juut*rx 

SoSctSf di f e has 50 resistec 

iei e ‘ torts to forge a mititarv TinW -ruo, 
shessed their loyalty to whalYi^ S 
official called our ;%ared valu^ wh^ 


colitries o* ASK 

I f ,ld ;>Cuba„ Moscow has -"'used economic- ' can "amf ,Pi - nta * n lts Cenrral Ameri 

r Wackmaif 'to -.wrest further- concessions. that «!?"ffS Un, ?V s *- < T usada ^ : iv assume 
, Even ; before the FalkJands* crisis the'—hn/’V Eonerals in dispensability, in oti 
iSoyiets were slowing down their payments from an^dv^^ against fallou 

'for- Argentine goods and urging Argentina \ adventure ip the Palklands -No-z 

: ? the huge imbala^in £? ■ b the hoS 

. Arger.tinetrad? by buying Russian. Moscow Se AreenHn^ 1 ^ mi ' itiry ^‘stance 

now supphes Argentina with turbines and aS n & r expenence demonstrate; 

. generators for several critical^ Tower ; SSaS'^^^^neceS 

projects, and is providing the ArgenUne nu - ^ akeforanti-S5i>vietiimri. - •?- 
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Crisis Called Likely to Spur Soviet- Argentine Irade 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

SpecUltoTBeNrw YoritTlirw . 

f: WASHINGTON, May I2'^-- Adm. 
Bobby R. Inman, Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence, says that one out- 
come of the Falkland crisis may be to 
tumthe Soviet Union into an arms sup- 
1 plier of Argentina in return for Argen- 
tine wheat and beef. ... .. .. 

He , described the possibility ; as a 
■ “major cause for worry” in the United 
States, adding that “I think you will find 
the Soviets eager, to- sell at bargain 
prices. ~The obstacle to such a develop- 
ment in the past, he sald..was Argenti- 


na’s lack of interest. 

Until its seizure of the Falklands 
April 2,‘ Argentina had depended on 
Western Europe, Israel and the United 
States for arms supplies, but these 
sources have now been cut off. 

v **?, v 

Admiral Inman, making one of his 
rare- Congressional appearances, in 
open session; testified Tuesday before a 
Senate investigations subcommittee on 
the implications for Soviet military 
power of the acquisition by Moscow of 
Western and Japanese technology. Ad- 
- miral Inman announced his resignation 
last month, but he is not expected to 
leave his post until around July 1. 

He said the failure to stop the outflow 
of this technology had placed the United 
States in a ‘‘perilous’! position in deal- 
ing with expiated Soviet challenges in, 
the 1980’s. ,, v .. - • , . 

: American officials have already re- 
tried that Argentina was looking for . 
alternative sources for such ; arms as 
the French-built air-to-surface missile 
that wrecked the British destroyer 
(Sheffield. 

Admiral Inman was the first official 
to suggest openly that Moscow’s need 
for hard currency to buy food could be 


1 linked to Argentina’s need for arms. 
r . Admiral Inman said that rather than 
, embark on any new research and devel- 
. opment programs, the Soviet Union had 
undertaken a “very thorough vacuum- 
cleaning” of Western and Japanese 
technology ■ to improve r its fighting 
. power at greater speed and lower cost. 

•Very Substantial Efforts* ' # 

’ • - He disclosed that a . recent defector 
■ “documented very substantial efforts” 
by the Soviet Union in Japan. Admiral 
Inman described Soviet intelligence ac- 
i tivities in the United States and West- 
ern Europe as “intense” and called for 
substantially better coordination be- 
tween intelligence -and other .Federal 
, agencies to deal with the problem in the 
United States.- •— 

He said he would give a “very high 
.priority” to stopping the export of high- 
• technology products from the United 
States that specifically help Moscow 
> build sophisticated weapons. ... £ 

The C.IJi has reported that 70 per- 
cent of the acquisitions of militarily 
j , useful technology have been accom- 
; plished by the Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean intelligence services, using clan- 
destine, technical and overt collection 
means. The remaining 20 to 30 percent 
. came t through legal purchases and; 
open-source publications or. from other 
Soviet organizations, such as the Mini* -: 
try of Trade. Only a small portion came 
from direct technical exchanges con-: 
ducted by scientists and students.;--" ; S 

Admiral Inman told the hearing that" 
the hew generation of -Soviet. leaders; 
“may not be as cautious as the old gen- 1 
erationof Bojshesdks.'”'*' 4 -' •***?* : ' " 

Asked by Senator Sam Nunn,- Demo-' 
crat of Georgia, about implications of 
financial pressure on Moscow, Admiral. 
Inman predicted that; in TO years the 
Russians would still have economic and! 
agricultural problems- but" that "they 
will continue to.-protect their, invest- 
ment in the military sector..Therefore,i 
we must pay more attention to ever 
f more sophisticated weapons systems,” ' 

•**'* “• 1 — i '>■ r , i~iii i r i 
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The Today Show 
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SUBJECT 


May 12, 1982 7:30 A.M 


CHRIS WALLACE: Here 
Bobby Inman told a Senate sub 
Falklands crisis may push Arg 
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bysoulgoing CIA biggie 


■ 


1 - 1 r . -an- intelligence briefing last March on 

JOSEPH yOLZ -'■'^SSk'the Soviet and Cuban-backed military 
-fr“ — ■; . buildup in Nicaragua .-^ mzS +■ 

Washington (News Bureau)— Adm. John Hughes of the Defense Into _• 


Bobby R. Inman* re- f 
tiring-: deputy ^dire- 
ctor of the CIA, said 
yesterday that it Is 
difficult to' convince 
the-/ public of the 


peril of a.- 'Soviet- 
military buildup be-, 
cause the press will 
not believe United 
States intelligence 
reports, even when 
they include spy 
satellite pictures. 

“If one doesn’t ' * 

want to believe there Is a Soviet build- 
up, then one can find other kinds of 


U U1UI iiUgUVU — ' 

•i mv! • gence Agency conducted the briefing, 
showing reporters photographs taken 
£rom spy satellites 0 f soviet-type milit- 
ary garrison arrangements, lengthened 
airport runways to . accommodate 
Soviet-made Mig fighter-bombers, and 
deployed Soviet T-55 tanks. 

! - Inman, who said he regards Hughes 
as the best photo interpreter around, 
said he was surprised to see the news- 
paper accounts of the briefing next day 
use a word like "alleged” in discussing 
the intelligence findings. ; 

Inman, testifying before the Senate 
' Permanent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, said the public will not be con- 
vinced of an increase in Soviet 



: Adm. Bobby ! 
' Inman - 


nn tn#»n nne can fma otner Kinas ui v«*vw vi 

auestions to divert attention,” said In- strength “if there is no willingness (by 
S£ who ^ added that he had been reporters) to accept the honesty of the 
particularly irked at press coverage of professional. ^ 
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: . ADM, BOBBY R INMAN 
\. sees “cause for worry” about weapons 




■ T. ~i- 


Soviet-Argentine lies 
Called a Possibility 


Associate* Pw» A 

- . ■ - v '' v. ; v . ■ s - . 

1 The United States is concerned that in the 
wake of the Falklands crisis, Argentina may em- 
bark on a “substantial program” of obtaining new 
weapons from the Soviet Union, the CIA’s deputy 
director said yesterday, f . v ; ‘-Y VV\\’ 
Adm. Bobby R. Inman told a Senate subcom- 
mittee tha£ such a possibility “is a major cause for 
worry in the months ahead.” 
v Inman’s remarks appeared to go further than 
Reagan administration officials have previously in 
public statements,, in pointing specifically to the 
prospect of Soviet-Argentine military ties growing : 
outof Argentina's confrontation with Britain. ‘ / 
t. Inman said, that if Such an arms supply rela- 
tionship. develop^; ’along' with it would come in- 
creasing Argentine dependence on Soviet military 
advisers and spare parts* , Vt ' v ’’ 1 ’ 

Ihnian, who will; retire ‘from the CIA July 1, 

; appeared before the Senate governmental affairs, 
j investigations subcommittee primarily to testify, 

• about, problems' in ‘controlling leak§ of. sensitive-,. 
U.S. technology to the Soviet bloc. , .1. . 
i\ . A government study now being carried out on 
the technology .transfer problem, Inman said, is, 
■ likely to lead .to recommendations for a “very sub-;, 
stantial input - - of manpower” to. help ; bolster the 
FBI’s. TOUnterintelligence force. .,,. - f • 
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FOR 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


PROGRAM Morning Edition STATION WAMU-FM 

NPR Network 

DATE May 12, 1982 6:15 A.M. CITY Washington, D.C. 

SUBJECT Inman Comments on the Falkland Crisis 


BOB EDWARDS: Yesterday the Deputy Director of the CIA, 
Admiral Bobby Inman, told a Senate subcommittee that Argentina 
may turn to the Soviet Union For weapons as a result of the 
Falklands conflict. Argentina's previous suppliers, the United 
States, Europe and Israel, have refused to sign new contracts 
since the invasion of the Falklands. And Inman said, "I think 
you will find the Soviets anxious to sell at a bargain price." 

With news that Soviet reconnaissance planes have spotted 
part of the task force, we have a report on Argentine-Soviet 
relations from Chris Hedges in Buenos Aires. 

CHRIS HEDGES: Since the invasion, one of the strongest 
defenders of the move to retake the Falklands outside of this 
country has been the Soviet Union. The Soviet news agency Tass 

has issued a stream of reports that brands the British as 
colonial aggressors; and during Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig’s negotiations portrayed the American diplomat as 
manipulating the situation in favor of Britain. 

It is suspected by many observers here that the 
Argentines are receiving practical help from the Soviets during 
the crisis and can turn to the Soviets if they need to buy arms. 

While this regime claims to be anti-communist and killed 
20,000 of its own people in an avowed war on Marxism, Argentina 
sells most of its grain to the Soviets. And when this crisis 
began, there were 20 Soviet ships in the port loading grain and 
another 20 off the coast waiting to receive shipment. 
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Soon after the islands were taken, the Soviet Union and 
Argentina signed an anreement to exploid the protein-rich krill 
aron n d the Falklands. 

The Argentines have used their relationship to the 
Soviets as a threat, always painting the picture of an abandoned 
Argentina forced by their cruel friend, the United 5 1 a t e s , into 
t b n arms of the Russians. Many government officials here are 
guite fond of quoting Winston Churchill's line about making 
a 1 1 i a n c e s wit h t he d e v i 1 if need be to save their country. 

The ties with the Soviets have been g r o w i n g a ri d will 
continue to grow afte" this crisis. During a recent soccer match 
between the Soviets and Argentina, the Russian team was given an 
enthuisastic standing ovation. 

Anti-communism in Latin America i s always a rhetorical 
conven r e n c e used to justify the silencing of any opposition, 
rather than an ideological stance. And tine Argentines are one of 
t f i e prime e x a rn p 1 e s . 
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official fears Argentines 


will try to buy Soviet weapons 


From Inquirer Wirt Services T. _ / | [Milan SaiO It SUCQ ail aiTOS reia- 

WASHINGTON —The United States tionship develops between Moscow 
is concerned that Ar^entina_wiil • and Buenos Aires, Argentina would 
respond to the Falkland Islands crisis i. experience increasing dependence' 
by moving . to buy new weapons from ° n Soviet military advisers and spare) 

the Soviet Union, the CIA’s deputy ; parts. % 

director said yesterday j • - Press accounts of Soviet-Argentine 

Adm. Bobby R. Inman told a Senate:?) military cooperation; have included 
subcommittee that such a possibility!.; reports that the Soviets are sharing 
"is a major cause for worry in the intelligence data — gathered by sab- 
months ahead." Inman, who will re- ellites, .reconnaissance aircraft and 
tire July 1, made the comments be* electronic eavesdropping ships on 
fore the Senate governmental affairs^-, the movements of the British fleet. 
investigations subcommittee. '; ^:.!^; In other developments yesterday: ' ; 

Inman's remarks appeared to gd';'f • The Pentagon refused to discuss 
further than Reagan administration details of possible materiel aid to 
officials nreviouslv have in pointing . Britain ■* in the crisis. Pentagon 


fnman said if such an arms rela- Thatcher, said Monday that the “ma ; 
tionship develops between Moscow chismo of women” is playing a role 
and Buenos Aires, Argentina would ft], in the “silly war" over the Falklands' 
experience increasing dependence*^ • Prince Philip,4‘the outspoken 
on Soviet military advisers and spare):' husband of Queen Elizabeth II and a 


keen conservationist/ said yesterday j 
| that the British fleet off the Falkland! 
/Islands may be mistaking whale 
echoes for Argentines submarine, 
signals and, as a result,: many whales 
., may have been killed. 

• Three British journalists jailed 
/..by the Argentine government on 
/.^spying charges completed a month 
behind bars yesterday with little j 
ihope for immediate release. Simon t 


officials previously have in pointing , Britain * in tne crisis, pentagon Winchester, a reporter for the Sun- 
specifically to the prospect of Soviet- 1 spokesman Henry Catto said lie could day Times; Anthony Prime, photogra- 
Argentine military ties growing out neither confirm nor deny whether- pher for the Observer, and Ian Math- 
of the confrontation with Britain decisions have been made to provide, er, a reporter for the Observer, have 
over the South Atlantic islands. the materiel support for British /been kept virtually incommunicado 

“I think they will find the Soviets forces ' that Haig had announced , -in recent days. ... ' - . 

verv eacer to sell — and at a bargain would be forthcoming. .1 


Argentine military ties growing out- 
of the confrontation with Britain 
over the South Atlantic islands. 

“I think they will find the Soviets 
very eager to sell — and at a bargain 
price — particularly if that can lower 
the amount of hard currency they 
have to spend to get access to Argen- 
tine wheat and beef,” Inman said. S 
After the United States announced 
on April 30 that it was backing Brit- 
ain in the Falkiands crisis, Secretary 
of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. noted 
that “communist adversaries seek 
positions of influence on the main- 
land of the Americas." •?: i- '*>;-.!$• 
Inman, in response to questioning 
by Sen. Lawton Chiles (D., Fla.), not- 
ed that the Argentines have bought 
most of their modern weapons from 
Western Europe and "have not previ- 
ously indicated any interest in pro- 


• In Paris, Deputy Secretary of 

State Walter Stoessel said the United 
States would assist Britain short x of 
s ending Am erican troops. lie said) 
American backing of Britain “in this 
difficult and deplorable -problem” 
had hurt U.S. relations with Latin 
America, but Washington believed 
there would be understanding 
among Latin American countries of 
the principles involved — especially 
the principle “not to recognize ag- 
gression.” ’ ' • 

• Pope John Paul n will cancel his 
planned visit to Britain if hostilities 
with Argentina have not ceased by 
the middle of next week; Cardinal 
Basil Hume said yesterday. Hume, 


curing Soviet hardware, even though Basil Hume said yesterday. Hume, 
Peru was acquiring a great deal of. Roman Catholic primate of England 
it.”’. - ..!|^^> : *:^>,^-,^|and.Wale^'ttiid the visit— scheduled' 

“But you! have fingered a very to last six days, beginning May 28 — . 
major worry I have — that the out-, “would be difficult for the Holy See 


come of this crisis will be the deci- 
sion on the part of an Argentine 
government to embark, on a substan- 
tial program of acquiring new mili- 
tary hardware, in a broad way, from 
the Soviet Union,” Inman told Chiles, u 


.. in sad circumstances.” ' 

& • U.S. ambassador-at-large Vernon 
/Walters, in an indirect reference to 
British Prime Minister Margaret 


STATINT 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


program Eyewitness News station WDVM TV 


May 11, 1982 6:00 PM city Washington, DC 


subject Admiral Inman Comments 


MAUREEN BUNYAN: The outgoing Deputy Director of the CIA 
today warned the Senate that the United States is in a perilous 
position because of a massive: buildup of Soviet military power. 
Admiral Bobby Inman's comments came before a hearing on the flow 
of advanced military technology to the Soviet Union. 

Inman said future Soviet leaders may be less cautious 
than current officials in challenging the U.S. He warned that 
such a lack of caution could lead the Soviets to underestimate 
the strength of the U.S., causing a crisis in the years ahead. 
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CBS Evening News 


STATION WDVM-TV 

CBS Network 


May 11, 1982 7:00 P.M. 


Washington, D.C 


SUBJECT 


Admiral Inman Comments on the Falkland Crisis 


this, quote, is 


Jjor cause for worry in the months ahead. 


The warning by Inman, who retires from the CIA July 1st 
appears more ominous than any other Reagan Administration 
statement on the conflict's possible aftereffects. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Support for Admiral Inman 


A 


Your April 23 editorial concerning Ad- 
miral B. R. Inman’s resignation as Deputy 
Director of . Central Intelligence prompts 
several comments. 1 

First^-you suggest that Admiral Inman.-' 
once- Director- of. the- National Security 
Agency, was hardly a leading protector of 
civil liberties. Without the Admiral's 
strong- support/ the :; Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act, the, statute regulating the 
approvals of national ' security wiretaps, 
would: not now be law/ Further, the strong 
procedures which now govern all U.S. gov-, 
ernment signals intelligence activities are 
direct testament to Admiral Inman’s rec- 
ognition that protecting legitmate privacy 
does; not harm, intelligence missions but 
rather keeps them free pf dangerous and 
unnecessary diversions,.. ' - ' t 

You further suggest that, again as Di- 
rector of NSA, Admiral Inman somehow 
ignored Soviet deceptions. That does a seri- 
ous disservice tp the- good name-of this na- 
tion's finest professional intelligence offi- 
cer. Every actibn taken by him during the 
lifetime of the/ Permanent' Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence- Suggests rather that 
- clearheaded and ofttimes forward-looking 
recognition of problems has been the Ad- 
miral's trademark. .y.'trJT::-' 

Finally, you suggest that, as a profes- 
sional, Admiral ’ Inman would not have' 
qualified for the post of Director of Central 
Intelligence because personal loyalty to the 


President is the final test for this political 
appointment. - - - ' 

The- post is a political one. Its incum- 
bent serves at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent: That is as it should be. The top inteP 
’ digence post is animportant one. A Presi/j 
dent should always have the ability to ef 
feet : a change in intelligence policy or' 
-'- organizational structure. But the chief loy- 
- : alty that a.DCI should have is not to. the 
political survival of the President, but to 
the truth. The Secretaries of State or De- 
■ . fense, whom everyone recognizes to be po- 
litical .figures; can elucidate a President’s 
policies. What the DCI and the intelligence 
.''community must do is provide independent: 
'-'analyses. That js a nonpartisan function; 
'/The nation can accept or reject a Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy but it must depend on 
- the accuracy and impartiality of the intelli- 
gence which exists to support policy. 

Our last three Presidents have ap- 
pointed DCIs whose terms were or seem- 
■likely to be coincident with theirs. That is a 
" departure from previous practice and an 
unfortunate one. I hope that future Presi- 
dents do not pass over outstanding profes- 
sionals like Admiral Inman. His kind are 
greatly needed by this nation. . H 

7 c.f.'J’ Edward P. Boland .j 

•' ' ‘ . - Chairman 

"" * M ; ! Committee on Intelligence 

House of Representatives 


Washington 
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U.S. Science 
to 






' By DANIELS. GREENBERG . ' • ' > — • v! _ ; 

: The Reagan Administration's efforts to of academic science would intellectually and 

screen unclassified research from prying - financially wither without foreign students 
foreign adversaries might usefully be exa- . and teachers. For example, with* Americans 
imned by recalling Robert Frost's passage: lured by high industrial salaries, moredh'ari' 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know/What ' half the Ph.D. candidates in our engineering' ’ 
was walling in or walling out , • >• schools are foreigners, as are nearly half the . 

-.-.Booked at that way, recent overt curbs on f postdoctoral . researchers : in y physical- ■' 
Visit3by Soviet Bloc researchers and subtle. ; sciences. Both groups are -major sources' of 
curbs, on visits by- Japanese researchers, teachers and researchers to academe --Xv f 

plus demands for restraints on publication of It is legally possible to drape a security: **i 
J . sensitive -.scientific -papers,- reflect ;delu- ?v veil over 'campus- laboratories, screen- out u 
; sipns of scientific omnipotence that are in 7 -. : :. ; . foreign - staff - and restrict publication. -of '3 
consistent with America's actual position! X-'seniitive’-research. But such tactics even 1 
y - weep not far the. American scientific en-V? if selectively applied, as Adm. Bobby R In-’ ' 
' terprise, for it is strong in all important dls- .' ' " man, the retiring CIA deputy director rec- 
' ciplines and the Jeader.in- many; However,";^, ommends.rare so inimical to the healthy: 4 
t to an extent that the curtain-closers ignore, : -C functioning of research that some of the'De-' 
i science has bloomed-clsewhere/ The result ',?fense ^.Department's senior 1 scientists ‘are 1 5 
-13 that we have a lot of company on scienti- ' '- worried about hardline zealots' running-': 

■ fro ”^ ers thal we .dominated for many . „ free. Thus, a Defense Science Board study ■ 
years. That company, even when politically „• has warned that if the Pentagon '’vigorously ■< 
* friendly, is not inclined to collaborate with ,Y attempts --to regulate the flow of scienti ‘4 ^ 
<’the -Administrations's myooic scheme for ' lnformaHnn 


mzuuit: uidv we ve v . • oi uie very community it 13 seeking to revi- 
,< got the scientific goods and thus can choose ^-talize for the sake of national security.” , 

irr^. e ^ e ^ 0 s ^ are them, thefact is that the The Administration seems to find comfort 
t United States accounts for a surprisingly ^ in outdated conceptions of Soviet scientific 
r email proportion of the world’s scientific ; backwardness. In many fields, the Russians 
V output in the disciplines at the heart of 10111-.;; ;. indeed lag behind the West, to a large ex- ’ 
tary and industrial power. T^hat share has. v ' tent because of the obsessional secrecy that - ^ 
steadily declined as other countries’ have;-':;, hobbles their scientists. But, as Frank Press’! 
b ^nded their sclentWc programs... J; president of. the National Academy of- j 

^'-Publication of sdenUfiepapers is an iridi- :. Sciences, has pointed out, in other fields— 
^cator.of scientific prowess. In physics; our - for example, electrometallurgy, nuclear fu- ' 
^ehare of papers has declined to about 20%- oty£i sion, physics,: and mathematics— the Soviet 
^ez-worlds. total^the: National.- Science .,:;v Union, has 'achieved "world class” status’ ' 

- Foundation reports. In chemistry, - we're' Nevertheless/: America: has- nearly aban-*': 
;>*vwn toab°ut20%fiurnathematic3, 40%. doned its best means for looking inside £o- 
^ r f 3e f? ch PW- W-widely iny;-: Viet science: the traffic back and forth now 

^scientific significance,' papers .'produced v,v. virtually ended, of Soviet and American ex- : - 
^.abroad are sattsfying'a stiff standard: Imin-*: ; change-program scientists • -X k 
^creasing.- numbers,. they're winning compe- -r -j: 'Roald. Hoffman of Cornell University 
jf UUon .for scarce space- In tightly screehedX; -;Nobellaureate who has lectured on chemis- 
?. American sdentific journals. For example, -,V try in the Soviet Union, argues that "it is es- 
-j;' foreign papers on physics in these journals > sential for the security of our country that - 
^ino-eased from i I0 ° to 6,000 between 1G73 . we.have people with firsthand knowledge of 
^and-1979 (the last year for which data are ;Athe workings of the Soviet system.” - -X, 

available ). In thal period, American articles ,-£? But, high on foolish noUons of where we ' ! 
HM***® 11 physics journals declined slightly.'. X stand in. the scientific world, our protection - i 
’ifjtwith scattershot edicts; various govern- \Usts go on with their-wall-buildinx -. •- > -a- ! 
pment agencies have sought to bar foreigners ■ •- ; ' ^ '--V/ - V- 

roht . otherwise ;bpen university laborato- -Daniel S. Greeinbtrg'is editor mdlptiUsh^ 

’ A^ries,;apparently unaware that sizable, fields .XcOj Science & Government Refart. •-vix.X-i 

proverfoffiefeairSD^ 
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■: ... As John N. McMahon takes over the 
No. 2 spot in the United States intelli- 
gence community, he faces one over- 
riding challenge— to reassure Congress 
that America’s spy apparatus is under 
firm control. 

President Reagan named McMahon, 

52, to the post on April 26, only days 
after the highly respected Adm. Bobby 
Ray Inman resigned as deputy director 
of intelligence. 

McMahon, who joined the Central 
Intelligence Agency fresh out of Holy 
Cross College in 1951 and has headed 
each of the major elements of the 
agency, is now executive director of 
the CIA, in charge of its day-to-day 
operations. 

In his new post as deputy to Director 
William J. Casey, McMahon will be re- 
sponsible not only for the CIA but for 
the entire 10-billion-dol- 
lar-a-year U.S. intelligence 
apparatus, which includes 
everything from human 
agents to high-flying spy 
satellites. 

Key members of Con- 
gress have expressed mis- 
givings about Casey, a 
millionaire lawyer and 
entrepreneur who served 
as Reagan’s campaign di- 
rector. Since Casey’s ex- 
perience as an intelli- 
gence officer was in the 
no-holds-barred days of 

World War II, lawmakers say they slept j 

better at night knowing that Inman j 

was there to help mind the shop. 

McMahon’s professional credentials ! 

are beyond challenge. 

Still, confirmation hearings in the 
Senate will test whether he has the . 

political savvy to deal with Congress 
and the muscle to resist those who 
want the CIA to conduct more risky, 
covert operations overseas and resume 
spying at home. 

y- Inman stood up to such pressures — ; 

but in doing so he had to fight bruising ; 

bureaucratic battles that helped per- ! 

suade him to retire. ; 

Inman also set in motion a major ef- i 

fort to modernize the intelligence ap- 
paratus. As it stands now, he says, the 
system is good enough to rule out an- 
other surprise attack like Pearl Harbor 
but is only barely capable of dealing 
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improvements now falls largely to Me- ! 

Mahon and his boss, Casey. □ j 
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Walter Scott’s 






II 


Q. Have you ever heard of Task Force 157? It's 
supposed to be this nation's most super-secret 
intelligence agency. Yet we, the American taxpay- 
ers, have never been told of its existence. Can you 
tell us who runs it?-— T.L:, Washington, D.C. 

A, Task Force 157 was a secret intelligence unit 
run by the U.S.-Navy that employed agents operat- 
ing under business and commercial covers. It was 
riddled with incompetency and venality and was 
abolished in 1976on the recommendation of Adm. 
Bobby Inman, then chief of naval intelligence and 
now deputy director of the CIA. The notorious 
Edwin P. Wilson, the former CIA agent who went 
to work for Col. Muammar Qaddafi of Libya, was 
associated with Task Force 157. Inman explained 
the sorry history of that particular spy network at a 
closed session of the House Intelligence Commit- 
tee, so that while we taxpayers may not know 
about it, our representatives in Congress do. 
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Not since- Roger Baldwin’s memorial , service 
; have: we heard so many civil libertarian ac- 
colades heaped on one citizen as drenched Ad- 
miral Bobby Inman when he quit the Central In- 
telligence Agency over “policy differences” last 
week.-; 

: . ‘It is, we suppose, retrospectivelyjreassuriiig to- 
be told that the former head of the National 
Security Agency (whose mission,' is to elec- 
tronically eavesdrop on and otherwise invade the 
privacy of our enemies) is a closet civil liber- 
tarian, even as it is dispiriting to hear howjittle 
confidence so many senators haveSin Inman’s ! 
boss, C.I.A, chief William Casey .^Forgive us, 
then, our skepticism at the (leaked), reasons for 
-his departure. -: A . ■„ •■'. * ' ^ 

£ v-Inman bailed out, we are told, betause he dis- 
agreed with a never-adopted.proposal drafted by 
’•the National 'Security Council staff to “re- 
, organize” ; U.S. 'counterintelligence ;activiti« by 
creating a central agency that woultf take over 
management of 4he respbnsibi!ities l |ibw. in .the 
;■ hands of the C.La. and the F.Bii- ^^v 
tS *'_ 5 he proposal.was indeed turned 'down, 'why 
did he resign? Arid given the disinformation ap- 
parently endemic to all intelligence operations, 
why would the agency have leaked that the reor- 
ganization had been disapproved unless it had 
been approved? 

Too convoluted? Perhapsi After all, the fight 

is not one of principle, but one of jurisdic- 
tion — not whether, but rather which one of our 
intelligence agencies will have the privilege of 
spying on Americans. Maybe when Genera! 
Haig is finished with the Falklands he can do 
some mediating closer to home. Eavesdropping 
.on Americans is, after all, an area in which he 
has some expertise. . . • > f‘ 
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What is wrong with US intelligence activities 



By William V. Kermedy 

v. - — rT-*" 

Whether or not Adm., Bobby Inman re- 
signed as deputy director of the US. Central 
' Intelligence Agency as a “matter of princi- 
ple," what is now known of some of the dis- 
putes that marked his tenure make it plain 


that for a democratic society to pursue such 
activities short of a state of war is to risk cor- 
ruption of its own free institutions. It is no 
accident that former CIA operatives involved 
in the Watergate conspiracy came from the 
covert action staff. '~ ; C 

There was some justification for keeping a 


that 'America’s' troubles with Intelligence are y small "OSS" in the Defense Department as a 


far from over. 

", Of most immediate concern is an effort by 
-National Security Council staff members, re- 
portedly. resisted by Admiral Inman, to cre- 
ate-Big Brother right ion! schedule for 1984. 
This was to have been a “super” counterintel- 
ligence agency that would have combined the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the coun- 
terintelligence staff of the CIA with a comput- 
erized data bank, thereby creating.tbe poten- 
tial for intrusion into every household in the 
country. , 


planning staff only, but the beginning of the 
Cold Warded to the surreptitious insertion of 
the leftover' OSS covert action staff into the 
then newly Treated CIA. In that hothouse of 
- secrecy the covert action “camel”' grew to 
such proportions that, as the Church commit- 
tee found, it came to dominate the agency. :' 

“Counterintelligence,” as the term im- 
plies, is essentially a negative function.- It 
seeks to block foreign espionage but in the 
'process it can produce some useful informa- 
tion. Thus the principal contribution of the 


It is as if the. investigations of. the- mid- CIA counterintelligence staff has been to 

rr\r. ' J — Alnr*. Nr-.Tn A "I t rl ckvif i fxr on/1 Ilhrnafl d tl ffd 


1970s,: with their disclosures of drug experi- 
ments on unsuspecting Americans, collusion 
.with the Mafia in assassination plots, and an 
unrelieved series of national disasters and hu- 
miliations, bred of misguided “covert action,” 
never had occurred. • •' V! " . 

What the reemergence of the monstrous 
, counterintelligence idea tells us is that the- 


identify and “turn” Soviet agents abroad into 
sources for US intelligence. v “ - ,1 . V 

' Like a police vice squad, however, coun- 
terintelligence staffs run a constant risk of 
being corrupted by the very practices they 
are supposed to be fighting. Pressure from 
the CIA counterintelligence staff for an inter- 
nal US control system more “efficient”than 
that of the Soviet KGB has waxed and waned 


basic flaw revealed by the Church committee 
in the Senate and other congressional invest!- _ for years and apparently has surfaced once 
gators has not been- corrected. In short, de- ' -again in’ the form of the National Security 
spite the .expenditure of literally hundreds of 
billions of dollars during the past 30 years the 
United States does not have a reliable intelli- 
gence serVice. ; • • - -’'rjAyifiv 


Council “Big Brother” concept. 

; "‘“Intelligence,” as such, tends to be the 
first victim of such: an approach, primarily 
because the patient gathering, sifting, and as- 


What it does have is a set of competing in-\ sessm'ent of information — the essence of true 
telligence bureaucracies. In terms of the na- - intelligence — seems much too dull'for the 


ture of the activities . in which they are en- 
gaged, the most questionable are the covert 
.action and counterintelligence staffs of the' 
CIA. - - •: . /-.'•-v- H-i-M-V’ 

“Covert action’.’, as .currently, established 

in the CIA has nothing remotely to do with 
intelligence, 'understood any way you choose 


American psyche. It is more exciting to be a 
“doer” chasing after foreign spies or consort- 
ing with the Mafia to poison Mr. Castro’s 
soup. -'V ;• ■ '• c: 

Also indicative of the American prefer- 
ence for “hands-on” technology rather than 
“philosophy ” (defined as any sort of abstrac- 


jealously controlled by the secretary of de- 
fense and their respective chiefs. 

The DIA’s satellites and reconnaissance 
aircraft can take pictures of literally any- 
thing on earth. The NSA can eavesdrop on 
most of the world’s electronic communica- 
tions. The CIA’s counterintelligence staff 
abroad and the FBI at home can track down 
enemy spies (as well as keep a jealous watch 
on each other). v..- :• ■. . 

What the US cannot do with any consis- 
' tency is make sense out of what it all means.; 

‘ In part this is due to the crowding out of the 
s assessment function of the CIA by the coun-. 
i terintelligence and covert action activists. It 
has ignored centuries of British experience 
and current practice that show competent in- 
telligence assessments to be the product of_ 
individuals, not of committees. America’s na- 
tional assessment system is based on one 
suffocating committee on top of another all 
the-way from the regional directorates of the 
. CIA and DIA to the National Security Council. 

' That problem is compounded by the prac-~ 
tice of recruiting analysts direct from the col- 
lege campus on promises of good pay and life- 
-time job security. Anyone who thinks people 
•such as that are going tcT take risks — the es- 
-sence of competent intelligence assessment 
; plainly never has worked for the US gov- 
• ernment. Interestingly enough, Israeli intplli-- 
gence experienced its first, major failure, in 
the 1973 October war, after it adopted the CIA 
practice . of using advanced degrees rather 
■ than performance as its primary staffing and 
promotion criteria.;!: - mveco 

' Ray S. Cline, formerly of CIA and now of 
the Georgetown Center for Strategic Studies, 
has proposed that the CIA approach to intelli- 
' gence be discarded in favor of an institute 
that would devote itself to producing true in- 
telligence, largely in the open and without the 
excess baggage of covert action. We would do 
well to look into that idea, at least as a start. . 


-Ab* 




to read the word. It is a form of warfare first Non) is the superb technical collection system 
institutionalized in the World War II office of , built up. in the Defense Intelligence Agency 
• Strategic Services involving sabotage,' execu- , and the National Security Agency (NSA) . A1-. 
t tioiv of qppositionTeadefs, and psychological though nominally coordinated by the Director 
warfare.-' ; ’ - V - y .-.bof Central- Intelligence these are,, in: fact, 

'i :..It should^ave been obvfous from the' start quasi-independent, agencies u '■ tightly V and 


’ ' William V. Kennedy is a military jour- 

g. ; nalist who has sened as an intelligence 
' officer in the Strategic Air Command and ’ 
for 14 years as a member of the US Army ' ; 
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By ELLEN DAVIDSON 
- - The resignation- of Adm. Bobby -Inman, - 
• the:No.--2 man at the CIA, was apparently 
based on - policy disagreements .' with -' the 
Reagan administration, - particularly . , over 
domestic spying- -The-; White House ari- 
. nouhced Inman’s decision to resign April 21, 
saypig only that he planned to. enter private 

business.'- -/ ..i'-w-Tv/ 

-••^r'AYbile hardly ithe civil, libertarian he has r - 
beeni portrayed as- in somenierlia accounts of- 
hisi-jesignation, Inrnarj7 evidently did have 
'- reservations about therevivahof proposals to ' 
'. formla- superagency cutting 'across jurisdic-A 
tional' lines of existing intelligence organi-; 

‘ zations,! possibly induding' treatioh.'of Aa-' 




ytoeivii liberties.- This'schernewasfirst sug- 
gested- in early 1981 by a Reagan transition 
team on intelligence. bu t was later scrapped. 
f Early this year, however; Reagan gave, bis] 
approval to- a reyiew’of 'these .proposals; 
which also include-upgrading qounterinte!^ 

. ligence‘a^vities. ^%'^~’- ^: ; ':A-' ; R 
“. Inman,- a former headrof the National '-Se- 
curity Agency and of Naval Intelligence and- 
■ former vice director- of the- Defense Intelli- 
gencer Agency, also expressed disagreement 
• last year with the- extent to which Reagan 
planned to turn the CIA loose to spy on U.S. 

; citizens, a role nonn ally reserved for ther 
FBI: But although he predicted that the final 
-version of Reagan Vrexecutive order' oir. 
-intelligence activities' would contain no- 
' provisions for domestic' .CIA' spying, when •; 
the document, signed in December, included 
greatly expanded domestic powers for the 1 
agency, he defended the new regulations- 
and claimed they were actually quite limited:, i 
Inman also had no qualms about the Intel-;.. 
. ligence Agents Identities Protection Act, _.aV 
bill now passed by both houses of Congress:]' 
/which. would outlaw the disclosure of names / 

- of U.S - . . intelligence agents,} even if - the/; 
■;inforxnation leading: to' the discovery was J . 

already public. Inman.backs that legisla-.V 

- tion/Tas well as a proposal to.ejcernpt the CIA.it 
from .the Freedom of Information A<rt.A£-,v* 

I'i-'Andln; January, Inman warned a. meeting;/ 
of scientists that if tliey'didmot voluntarily/; 
submit/some of their ^sensitive papers .to; 

- government review 7, prior '.' to publication^ 


Bobby Flay Inman. 


gence Officers in March. ' • •; 

7; Inman’s announced resignation- caused ‘ 

concern among members of congressional Y?‘; 

»• intelligence committees; Richard Lugar (It- i ‘ 

■ Ind.), a key figure in the Senate. Intelligence 
Committee, said April 23, “We’ve looked to. 

:.Adm, Inman. He’s been our man.” • ; */ 

Members of Congress view Inman’s' 

^superior, William Casey, as a rather unpro-, 

Sessional agency director who' earned his ’ 
post tlirough 'being - Reagan's .campaign 
manager rather than through any particular 

expertise in the field of intelligence. This ' 9 : i/v 'i'-f’y' 

sentiment was reinforced last year when 

Casey’s crony Max Hugel, whom the CIA 

director had named deputy director for 

operations, was forced to resign over reports _l 

of questionable stock market dealings. DtsvJ m.G-1 

Casey himself came under investigation at ' :,- i A7 '' ; ' iv !”v. Bobby Flay Inman. 

the. time and came through with a A- A “ . • - 7 / ; 

not-too-enthusiastic “not unfit” to serye -/clieck. on such activities. / ' 

verdict 'frbm the Senate intelligence panel'. T 7pn April 26. in a move that is expected to 

. Mo ves tb force Casey’s departure as well reassure Congress, Reagan named John 

in that period were qiiashed by reports from McMahon as Inman’s probable successor. 

the White House that not only would Inman r Currently the No. 3 man in the CIA and 

not succeed Casey, hut the admiral might be ? former head of its covert operations division, 

fired too. - 79-^ s- ' ' '■ - '*-R' ; f McMahon. has put in 31 years at the agency. 

. -..-Senate Intelligence' Committee' chairman | 

; Barry Goldwater (R-Anz.;5's'aid pasey was “a- 
'.fine man; I;:,.* a real spy .'when' he was with; 
the Office’of Strategic Services, [the World ■ 

War 2 predecessor of the CIA],' : a real guy] 

with a dagger. But we do it differently now 1 • 

and he is not a pro.” Lugar said the/CIA.j 
encompassed “complexities that would take ] 
more years to understand than Casey will be . 

■ alive.’’/ • ] ’A- V-i; -c/;-..'- ' j 

A/;-lnman himself reportedly thought Casey j 
: overly ' fond ' of adventurous but ill-advised ' 

CIA. operations / abroad. Sen.' Joseph Biden 
Jr. (D-Del.) noted, “Without [Inman] the- 
intelligence agencies niay be given license to 
try all kinds of questionable things here and 
abroad.” But given^Inman’s record of ; 
backing for Reagan’s proposals for the intel- 
ligence 'community,-' including the vastly | 
increased CIA budget, it is unlikely that the;^ 
admiral would have served as much of e 'l 
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By Edwin M. Yoder Jr: A-'y~ ■••• -V " 

WASHINGTON . — Y, Wave-making 
resignations^ are-- frowned upon in 
this city and Adm. Bobby Inman fol- 
lowed 4iorm- -when' lie Quietly ' re- 
signed, last month, as’ deputy direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. . • • • ? -“ r *; ~ v . 

But when> the'resignee Is," in' the- 
souped-iip words of ah' Inman profile ’■ 
in the. May Playboy, -bpur/;’smartest f 
spy -A: 'the shadowy genius of CIA,” 
speculation is unavoidable-r- 

The .Playboy hype'is largely non- ; 
sensica'Cbut few departures have 
disturbed thoughtful people as much 
as Inman’s., . . 

Inman’s own explana'tion.Ieaves no , 
doubt that he is, in part, .another 
casualty-of the arbitrary ceilings on 
top government salaries that too of- . 
ten expose gifted public servants to 
financial-lures in the private sector 
— especially as their children near 
college age. . 

But few of Inman’s close associates 
believe that' he is leaving primarily 
for personal or financial reasons. He ' 
has been the top man; compiling a 
brilliant record, in two other critical 
intelligence functions:: .the- Navy’s 
and, more recently,; the .National 
. Security'vAgency’sDHewasi a, consent 
sus choice,- among- intelligence prcA 
fessionals, for the topjob atCIA, later 
if not-now.-r and agreed- to- serve as 
number’ two only at President Rea- 
gan’s personal request, ■ifgrtr' •; v- 

Keagan's choice was his ; campaign 
manager,.William Casey, and Inman 
has gallantly denied, that there is or ; 
' was personal friction: ; Norieth eiess, ; 
Casey is a White House insider and it 
is in ’-the White House' that Inman’s 
chrome detractors have their lair. -E 

Inmaffhas. not “earned "their love or* 
pleasure; by successfully resisting . 
certain;, amateurish and politically 
naivei'attempts to^unleashythe CIA 
in waj^.sure to revive the destruc- 
tive iquarrels . of , theKmid-Seventies 
ovem»;;domestic spying”:V.!designs 
equally sure, to undo his own quiet 
cffortsAtd, rebuild, an. .intelligence 
capacity: stricken by .congressional 




inquisitions. A j .' , 




the "Senate Intelligence Committee 
last - fall- (iri later pronounced him 


Of r . . — . me 

National Security.; Agency .(which 
‘gathers signal intelligence), .Inman 
learned . from wire , intercept s .. in 
.March;: 1980, that. Billy Carter was;] 
wheeling and dealing with the Lib- 
yans — illegally, it appeared, since 
he was not registered as a foreign 
agent: ---- - .«• ?• 

-When Inman’s- first notification of 
superiors was unavailing, he took the 
"Too late, Diogenes,- vlajatloa idlrmly. totbe Jostle- Dy 

feSoSu'ZSSe’SS' 

“not unfit” to continue as CIA head), bureaucratic, caution, he ; followed 
Inman’s. Senate supporters thought the book: even in a sensitive matter 1 
his lime might be coming. But word ■ implicating the President’s family. ! 

’ went out from the White, House that! -’More recently: Inman' has publicly 1 
if Casey were pushed , out,' Inman advocated self-restraint by US. scien-’. 
would not succeed him. -•L-' . . tistsiwhose free play .with sensitive 

It’s hard to keep a gifted-andexpe- technology offers easy- espionage'^ 
rienced professional by assuring him windfalls for the Soviet Union. His' 
that his way to the top is sealed and candid pleas for voluntary restraint 
’/barred- (Inman may also have been a '.did hot endear him to scientists. But 
victim of the suppressed Bush-Rea- as a man of intellect, sensitive to the j 
gan.rstaff rivalries : -?at . the White vulnerabilities as. - well - as the;] 
House.)"”* - —..strengths .of the open society, his I] 

Alnman’s ■; approaching s departure, /^open handling of . a Jiot.subject was; 
though- he is to be replaced by a re- impeccably. an<L typically — pro-j 
spected CIA hand, John- McMahon, fessional. . . . . .c.; *»; .-:S> 

leaves -a vacuum ih ‘.the top leader; v -Jnmlm’s departure will leave sever;, 
ship in the intelligence community; ". ai controversies stilL hanging. uota- ; 
Reagan’s appointment of Casey,withr;bly a disputeover. the organization of \| 
his hoary credentials as a: World War. . counter-intelligence-A Some . of the i 
II OSS officer,; may not bein the CalL administration’s . -hotshots want'; 
gula’s-horse category of frivolity. Bur ■ counter-intelligence (a function now' j 

it was- the most dubious since- Nixon ' divided between CIA: and f T BI) se- 
and'Kennedy made- their campaign vered from other-. in telUgence func~ 
inanagers attorney generalr/ tions and centralized in a separate ; 

;T Caisey,'69, is widely regarded asout bureau. This idea is regarded as 
of- date and out of touch with con- ' dreadful by Inman and other pros, f . 
gressibrial bpinion^erralic- In judg^ /-'-'Clearly a man like Inman should JjeD 
ment and inept at administration’ on his way up, not out. But his detrac- 
and making his views or purposes - tors at the White House, now gloating 
clear to anyone. Friendship With the "'in- bureaucratic victory; prefer “per- - 
President gives him. secure anchor- ' sonal loyality” to professionals n. In.- 
age at' the . White House.- But at the;, intelligence word, personal loyalty is 
State and Defense Departments, and :.of- dubious -relevance* It is not the;, 
on Capitol Hill, he is seldom seen and duty. of the nation’s:, intelligence' . 
•not seriously regarded:- v ./e/'-vhW ..I chief to cushion the bad news about -jj 
••With Casey largely Out Of it, Inman A some cockeyed' foreign -.enterprise ' j 

wimfiyp ? v * ea i 

ty’s ' interpreter- and ^aavocote m sibiriuesT Ana urat is something an > 
-Congress; r admired by'alt except (it is ..Inman cannot be imagined doing. Y ;■ 
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By DAVID WISE 

The resignation of A dm. Bobby Ray In- 
man as the No. 2 man at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, may serve a useful purpose 
if it revives the debate over controlling the 
agency. > y ! 

The very existence of the CIA, the ro* 

. and other intelligence arms poses a continu- . J 
j ing- dilemma for all Americans!- whether se- . 

-,cret inteliigence'vmachinery can/ever.. be 
made compatible with democratic govern- , 
Vment. These agencies perfornuyitai ;v tasks^ 

|but are so- powerful: that they! also pose-a_> 

? threat- to the constitutional liberties^they^ 

' were created .to protect! 

Si- At the veryEleastJv.the - departure of: the-* 

‘ -widely respected Inman should alert us to 
. the fact that all is- not well .“out in the 
; woods" as CIA>gents. sometimes refer.to 
their headquarters across the Potomac m 
• pastoral Langley, Va^.v .' .- ■ /*/.-• v -Mm; 

!t/ 1- A year ago, when a draft of a-new presr-- 
’ icfential order on intelligence leaked to the 
' press Inman told the Senate Intelligence 
; Committee that. he. did not favor changes 
- that would permit- 1 the agency to. conduct 
i/covert operations in the United States or to 
•• spy on Americans at home. “The job of the 
v CIA is abroad,” he said. He told the press 
that he might resign if “repugnant changes 
were adopted. , 

Jy.- 'Last December,- President Reagan signed 
/the new order, and sure enough, for the first 
time in history, it permitted the -agency to 
f conduct covert operations in this country 
and to spy on" Americans at home- Inman 
had lost Former/. CIA 'director- StansfieM- 
fc Turner, who isnotknown a3 a far-out radi- 
ical, warned that the Reagan ordemwould 

/permit unwarranted "intrusion into the 

i lives of Am erica ns.'N _■ -. ■ -■ ''.-Im- •; * *. 

Even before Reagan signed the executive 
? order, the White House had made it clear in 
? a leak to the press that if the controversial 
s William J. Casey v stepped down as CIA.di-,; 
Irector,- Inmarrwould- notrbe named to ;re- • 

Iplace him. (Presidents complain only about 
' ■unauthorized leaks to the press.) Blocked off 
ffrom the top job. frustrated by a series of 
^bureaucratic .battles, including the fight, 
fpver the executive- order and oyer a more 
^recent plan to- create a new 1 agency, for 
’counterintelligence,, it was not ■ surprising 
■‘that Inman— having already threatened to 
'‘quit— would accept a six-figure offer from 
’the private sector." He will now- be free to-: 
.{speak out from the sidelines, and may hope-- 
'to become CIA director some day. . ; ; y' 
Perhaps his resignation will help to punc- - 
' ture the myth that has grown up around the" 

• agency in recent years. During the 19703, uv 

07 





greasional mvesuga' — , 

-of incredible abuses pnd illegal acts by the 
rintelliaence aaendes. lt was revealed that 


the CIA, using Mafia hitmen, had plotted the 

• assassination of foreign leaders, tested 
drugs such as LSD on unsuspecting Ameri- 
can citizens, routinely opened first-class 
mail in violation of the law, read cables and 
spied on Vietnam War protesters (some-, 
times, even using spy- satellites in outer 
space to photograph demonstrators).. •>.*'£ 

■' Following these disclosures, so the myth 
- goes, there wa3 a series of legislative re- 
forms and presidential orders that seriously 

*• hobbled the intelligence agencies, including . 

• the CIA. So now it is time to "unleash” the ’ 

j\CIA and the other agencies and remove 1 the: 
^/restrictions that are endangering our securri: 
''•ityr -; ;: / ■/; :) ' At'i/-: ..;///: \. 

The only trouble with' this perception is^ 

' that it is not true. No legislation was passed • 
i/to reform the agencies by creating charters . 

'to restrict and define their authority. Bills to 
"do that were introduced in 1978 and 1980, 

/ but they did not pass. President Jimmy Car- 
' ter did issue an executive order advising the 
"/ CIA not to go around assassinating people. , , 

5- Congress, it Is also true, did pass a law in'-; 
1978 requiring court warrants for most bugs j 
: and wiretaps. And in 1980, Congress enacted I 
another law declaring that it was entitled to 
2 information about the intelligence agencies, 
^including advance notice of most covert: 

: operations. But the same legislation reduced , 
v from eight to two the number of committees -] 
t to which the CIA must report; a change the/i 
agency wanted. Such was the extent of “in-/ 
telligence reform.” ' yj \ ■ - vf. 

The pendulum in fact has swung very far;/ 

■in' the favor' of the intelligence. agenries^;: 

. Aside from Reagan’s "Big Brother” execu rj ' 

^ /live order, /both houses of Congress have,, 
passed a bill that would jail reporters' who^/ 
/disclose information that reveals the “iden' 7t - 
tities” of intelligence agents, broad-brush/' 
legislation that, had it existed in 1972, might” 
have prevented, the press from reporting-' 
.that most of the Watergate burglars had// 
CIA backgrounds, and that one was on the'- 
i agency’s payroll at the time of the break -imp I 
jin addition,; .the agency is pushing for a laws, 
/to exempt it/completely from .the Freedom j, : 

’ of Information Act. .' ri- -viy i- ; ”1 &r'j 
; •; There was one beneficial result from thqyj 
intelligence scandals’ of the mid-1970s. Th&jrij 
' Senate and House created permanent com/^J 
mittees on intelligence and, along with the^! 
: press, they offer the public the best hope for 'J 
'monitoring the CIA. - ; - 3'y: y&fe 
;:i: Congress is in no mood, however, at least .-m: 
V/hile President Reagan is in office, to con^t/ 
eider broad reform legislation for the intel-Alj 
ligence agencies. If undertaken at all, thata/.i 
task will not be accomplished -until after- I 
1984. But of' course, , if George Orwell is;. 


■ ■David Wise is the co-author of '"The Invi 
&bie Government ” and the author of "Spec^' 
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B obby Ray Inman was always a reluc- 
tant deputy. As head of the National 
Security Agency when the Reagan Admin- 
istration took power, he made no secret of 
his lack of interest in the No. 2 job at the 
Central Intelligence Agency. He changed 
his mind and accepted only after a personal 
appeal from the President himself. 

Last week President Reagan accepted 
Inman’s resignation as CIA deputy direc- 
tor “with deep regret,” It was clear that 
the four-star admiral— the first major de- 
fector from the Reagan Administration’s 
national-security ranks — had no regrets 
about leaving the CIA’s bridge. He insist- 
ed that his resignation, which will take 
effect as soon as a successor is named, 
was for personal reasons, suggesting that, 
at 51, with one son in college 
and a second in prep school, it 
was time to seek six-figure 
comfort in the private sector. 

But sources close to Inman say 
he was increasingly disen- 
chanted with Administration 
plans for the CIA and was 
feeling increasingly frustrated 
•in a professional relationship 
with CIA director William J. 

Casey that was never warm and was fre- 
quently frigid. 

No Stomping: Much of Inman’s' displeas- 
ure centers on what he calls “petty bureau- 
cratic intrigue,” including the occasional 
leaking of intelligence secrets for political 
effect. A prime example occurred when the 
White House confirmed the existence of 
U.S. covert operations against Nicaragua, a 
deliberate leak designed to show the Presi- 
dent taking a hard-line stand against the 
Sandinista government. “That blew In- . 
man’s mind,” says a source close to him. He 
was also appalled by the Administration’s 
obsession with covert operations— includ- 
ing both those he believed should be overt 


and those he viewed as reckless adven- 
tures— and angered by the time and energy 
he spent quashing them. According to one 
friend, Inman explained that he was quit- 
ting now “because I don’t want to go out of 
here stomping my feet.” 

He had also made no secret of his dismay 
at plans to remove many of the prohibitions 
imposed by the Carter Administration on 
domestic spying by the CIA, although he 
subsequently endorsed a Presidential order 
permitting some covert CIA activities in 
this country. He is on record as opposing a 
proposal to consolidate CIA and FBI coun- 
terintelligence operations in a single new 
agency. “The main problems of the intelli- 
gence community,” he says, “were ones of 
resources and not of organization.” 

But while Inman has occa- 
sionally bucked the Reagan 
Administration’s hard-liners, 
he has more often abided 
by the party line. On the 
most fundamental issue of 
all — the size of the intelligence 
budget — he was wholly in 
tune with the Administration. 
He has supported government 
clearance of technological-re- 
search reports that might prove useful to 
the Soviet Union, and he has endorsed the 
exemption of the CIA from the Federal 
Freedom of Information Act. He has also 
supported the reclassification of once se- 
cret government documents and manda- 
tory lie-detector tests for stafF throughout 
the national-security apparatus. “I have 
always considered myself a conservative,” 
he says. 

Reagan is likely to miss Inman most on 
Capitol Hill. At his confirmation, one sena- 
tor said that “if there ever was unanimous 
consent and enthusiasm, this is it” — and in 
his fourteen months in office, Inman has 
done nothing to diminish that affection. 
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“Casey mumbles and shoots the bull, while 
Inman is a straight shooter,” says’a source! 
in the intelligence community. “Now the 
Reagan Administration has lost its credibil- 
ity. They can’t rush Bobby Rav over to cool 
the waters.” Indiana Republican Richard 
Lugar, a key member of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, wasmiffedthat the Presi- 
dent sat on Inman’s resignation for a month 
without informing legislators, and demand-! 
ed that Congress be consulted before a re- 
placement is named. “He’s been our man 
... in a way,” Lugar said. “Who are we 
going to call? Who has our trust?” 

Candor: Inman’s credibility in Congress 
may have played a significant part in his!j 
decision to resign. According to some, 
sources, his habitual candor on the Hill ' 
tended to freeze him out of White House ! 
deliberations. The word around the White ! 
House,' says one, was, “Don’t tell In- 
man until you want the Hill to know.” But 
the reasons for the admiral’s disaffec- 
tion probably run much deeper. Inman 
may have accepted the deputy’s role at 
CIA with the hope that Casey’s tenure 
would be short and that he would be his 
successor, but recently it seemed unlikely 
that Inman would be considered for the 
job. His relationship with Casey had stead- 
ily deteriorated — at one point, Inman 
threatened to resign rather than go along 
with the Reagan Administration’s domes- 
tic-spying plans. 

Still, given thehighmarks that Inman has 
received for his performance, few in the] 
intelligence community would be surprised 

ing to make any Shermanesque statement,” 
Inman said. But, he added, “this isn’t a ] 
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.Covert Action ' is a target 




recent; legislation 




By Paul Aaron 'A .i. . 

Special to The Globe ,* . • • 

WASHINGTON — The maga- 
zine's activities have been de- 
nounced by the New York Times 
as “despicable." Jack Anderson 
said that "the people who put it 
out have great connections with 
communist intelligence agencies.’’ 
Congress eventually legislated 
curbs on what one senator. John 
Chafee of Rhode Island, referred to 
as “the illegitimate press.” 

The periodical that provoked 
these broadsides is Covert Action. 

In its three years of publication, 
its campaign to thwart clandes- 
tine operations by the US intelli- 
gence community has Included 
listing the names of hundreds of 
CIA undercover agents. 

To defend against this per- 
ceived danger. Congress last 
month passed . a bill making any- 
one revealing the identity of an 
agent, ‘‘with reason to believe 
such identification would Impair 
or impede the foreign intelligence 
activities of the US,’’ liable^ to 10 
years in prison and a $50,000 
fine. . 

The law’s sponsors commend 
it as a vital safeguard, but oppo- 
nents are organizing to try to get 
it overturned on constitutional 
grounds. Civil liberties groups say . 
the evidence necessary for pros- 
ecution under the law is subjective 
to the point of being open-ended. 
They believe it contains an impllc- 
. it: threat to First Amendment 
rights that may intimidate report- 
■ ers Investigating CIA abuses. 

Ellen Ray. Bill Schapp, and 
Lou Wolf, who run Covert Action 
from a cluttered, minuscule office 
in the National Press Club Build- 
ing in Washington, make no at- 
tempt to conceal their political 


radical movement in recent years^eign countries and debate the is-. 

; ‘ Friendship with Philip Agee. sues. - —w % - "Y^ 


ouw. . - -y.J 

■galvanized a commitment to “What’s happening today goes ,1 

“Third World liberation strug- well beyond whether we re able to 

eles ” which the three already Identify agents in our magazine. . 1 
shared Agee, a CIA case officer for he said. "We ve stopped that prac- . 
13 years broke ranks with the tice pending a court decision, but 
aeencv in 1975. He said that while our magazine really hasn t been 
he was with the agency he took . affected, since naming names is 
part in systematic; secret efforts only a very small part of what we 
to manipulate and destabilize do. The overall context is a grow- 

- forces for social change in other ing official disrespect for First 
nations and to preserve authori- Amendment rights. . 

tarian regimes attentive to US in- A3 evidence of “an-, ominous 
terests. -- . - pattern." he cites: ... ' ■ 

' ““ ec U *Hv“o» y cSSuoT- ■ 

ner working which will not only expand the 

Th"e three editors (Agee Is now In prerogatives of the government to 
S^rtSlspor, rlvohed „y the . withhold documents , prevmusly 

s, ate Depa jopf W,?l "permit the declassification 

abroadd'ani? compromise agency ' 

nize CIA methods. -‘''US scientific community fails to 

“The CIA’s original charter pQji ce itself, and the “hemorrhag- 
. from 1947. which spoke about the ln g 0 f western technology" to the 
need to gather intelligence, sift Soviets persists, the government 
through it and get the facts to the v may regulate both the conduct of 
President, has long since been ■ ' research and the availability of its 
abandoned,” Ray said in an inter- findings. " ’ • - 

view. "Today, other government . , »Dire warnings by Attorney 
agencies do. the bulk of data re- ' General William French Smith of 

- trieval and analysis. The CIA’s an "insidious" Soviet “disinfor- 

role is action-oriented: paramill- m at!on’’ offensive, along with 
tary operations, the rigging of - statements by President Ronald 
elections, the subversion of gov- Reagan and others implying that 
emments.’’ J- - . ' . those who march against US poli- 


emments.” /• 1 

According to" Wolf, such covert 
mechanisms increasingly sup- 
plant, rather than supplement, 
diplomatic open channels. As the 
trend continues. Wolf believes, the 


cy are unwitting dupes of the 
Kremlin. 1 ‘ I" 

' ' ’.’The balance between the peo- 
ples’. right to know and consider- 
ations of national security is being 


trena continues, wuii i. » ^ *7 A. / — • ••*ru 

Reagan Administration increas-..-- overturned.’ Schapp said. The 
Ingly will seek to restrict opportu- current Administration has 
nities for thepubllc in the United adopted concealment as a style. 
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The CIA Loses ! 

Its Top Brain 

Is America’s intelligence communi- 
ty, which has had smooth sailing since 
Ronald Reagan took office, headed for 
a stormy new period of controversy? 

That was the fear expressed in Wash- 
ington after an April 21 announcement 
that Adm. Bobby Ray Inman, 51, depu- 
ty chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, will leave the CIA this sum- 
mer to join private industry. 

Senator Joseph Biden (D-Del.) spoke 
for many in Congress: “Inman believed 
the nation can have both effective in- 
telligence agencies and c 
Without him, the intelli- 
gence agencies may be 
given license to try all 
kinds of questionable 
things both here and 
abroad.” 

Inman’s efforts to head 
off proposals to permit do- 
mestic spying by the CIA 
and his skeptical view of 
risky covert ventures 
overseas involved him in 
running battles with Rea- 
gan’s national-security 
staff. The fights took their 
toll, even when Inman 
won. Said a CIA official 
about his resignation: “He had just used 
up his patience with internecine war- 
fare. It was starting to bother him,” 

Inman was rewarded with the fourth 
star of a full admiral when he agreed to 
Reagan’s request to become deputy to 
CIA Director William Casey, who had 
managed the President’s campaign. 

Inman, then head of the code-break- 
ing National Security Agency (NSA), 
made it clear he would remain only for a 
limited time to help revitalize an intelli- 
gence operation that had lost funds, 
manpower and prestige in the 1970s. 

In accepting Inman’s resignation, 

Reagan said the admiral leaves the in- 
telligence community “in a strength- 
ened and enhanced posture.” 

How smooth the CIA’s future course 
will be depends on how well Inman’s 
successor can reassure Congress that 
the agency won’t become a “rogue ele- ) 

phant,” as it was once described. 

Among top candidates for the job were 
John McMahon, who has been running 
the CIA’s day-to-day operations, and 
Air Force Lt. Gen. Lincoln Faurer, 
who succeeded Inman at the NSA. 

Many lawmakers think Inrnan will be • 

a hard act to follow. Said Sena tor Patrick 
Leahy (D-Vt.): “Nobody can match him 
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£ >obby Ray Inman was always a reluc- and those he viewed as reckless adven- 
^tant deputy. As head of the National tures — and angered by the time and energy 
Security Agency when the Reagan Admin- he spent quashing them. According to one 
istration took power, he made no secret of friend, Inman explained that he was quit- 
his lack of interest in the No. 2 job at the ting now “because I don’t want to go out of 
Central Intelligence Agency. He changed here stomping my feet.” 
his mind and accepted only after a personal He had also made no secret of his dismay 

appeal from the President himself. at plans to remove many of the prohibitions 

Last week President Reagan accepted imposed by the Carter Administration on 
Inman’s resignation as CIA deputy direc- domestic spying by the CIA, although he 
tor “with deep regret,” It was clear that subsequently endorsed a Presidential order 

the four-star admiral — the first major de- permitting some covert CIA activities in 

fector from the Reagan Administration’s this country. He is on record as opposing a 
national-security ranks — had no regrets proposal to consolidate CIA and FBI coun- 
about leaving the CLVs bridge. He insist- terintelligence operations in a single new 

ed that his resignation, which will take agency. “The main problems of the intelli- 

e fleet as soon as a successor is named, gence community,” he says, “were ones of 
was for personal reasons, suggesting that, resources and not of organization.” 

But while Inman has occa- 
sionally bucked the Reagan 
Administration’s hard-liners, 
he has more often abided 
by the party line. On the 
most fundamental issue of 
all — the size of the intelligence 
budget — he was wholly in 
tune with the Administration. 
He has supported government 
with CIA director William J. clearance of technological-re- 

Casey that was never warm and was fre- search reports that might prove useful to 
quently frigid. the Soviet Union, and he has endorsed the 

No Stomping: Much of Inman’s' displeas- exemption of the CIA from the Federal 

ure centers on what he calls “petty bureau- Freedom of Information Act. He has also 

cratic intrigue,” including the occasional supported the reclassification of once se- 

leaking of intelligence secrets for political cret government documents and manda- 
e feet. A prime example occurred when the tory lie-detector tests for staff throughout 
White House confirmed the existence of the national-security apparatus. “I have 
U.S. covert operations against Nicaragua, a always considered myself a conservative,” 

deliberate leak designed to show the Presi- he says. ' " 

dent taking a hard-line stand against the Reagan is likely to miss Inman most on 
Sandinista government. “That blew In- Capitol Hill. At his confirmation, one sena- 
man’s mind,” says a sou rce close to him. He tor said that “if there ever was unanimous 
was also appalled by the Administration’s consent and enthusiasm, this is it”— and in 
obsession with covert operations— includ- his fourteen months in office, Inman has 
ing both those he believed should be overt done nothing to diminish that affection. 


at at, witn one son in college 
and a second in prep school, it 
was time to seek six-figure 
comfort in the private sector. 
But sources close to Inman say 
he was increasingly disen- 
chanted with Administration 
plans for the CIA and was 
feeling increasingly frustrated 
•in a professional relationship 
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“Casey mumbles and shoots th -bull, while ' 
Inman is a straight shooter,” s.iys'a source ■■ 
in the intelligence community “Now the : 
Reagan Administration has los ? its creclibil- i 
ity. 1 hey can’t rush Bobby Ray over to cool 
the waters.” Indiana Republic an Richard 
Lugar, a key member of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, wasmiffedtb at the Presi- 
dent sat on Inman’s resignation for a month 
without informing legislators, a ad demand- 
ed that Congress be consulted before a re- 
placement is named. “He's bt n our man 
. . . in a way,” Lugar said. “Who are we 
going to call? Who has our trust?” 

Candor: Inman’s credibility n Congress 
may have played a significant part in his- 
decision to resign. According to some' 
sources, his habitual candor on the Hill 


tended to freeze him out of W hite House 
deliberations. The word around the White 
House,' says one, was, “Don’t tell In- 
man until you want the Hill to snow.” But 
the reasons for the admiral s disaffec- 
tion probably run much deeper. Inman 
may have accepted the deputy’s role at 
CIA with the hope that Casey’s tenure 
would be short and that he would be his 


successor, but recently it seemed unlikely 
that Inman would be considered for the 
job. His relationship with Casey had stead- 
ily deteriorated — at one point, Inman 
threatened to resign rather than go along 
with the Reagan Administration's domes- 
tic-spying plans. 

Still, given the high marks tha Inman has 
received for his performance, few in the 
intelligence community would be surprised 


Niec untyjob in 



someTuurre /vamimstrahon. “I’m not go- i 
ing to make any Shermanesque statement,” i 
Inman said. But, he added, “rhis isn’t a ! 
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The retiring admiral testifying at a House committee hearing 






liar Spook 


Bobby Inman leaves the CIA, claiming the reasons are personal 


E\£l embers of Congress serving on com- 
b'TJ mittees that keep an eye on the CIA 
have long faced a tricky challenge. Short 
of employing truth serum or lie detectors, 
' how can they know when officials of an 
agency trained in the art of deception are 
dissembling? One such CIA watcher on 
the House Intelligence Committee swears 
he discovered an infallible method. 
Whenever CIA Director William Casey 
was testifying in secret meetings, the Con- 
gressman watched the feet of Casey’s dep- 
uty, Admiral Bobby Inman. If the admi- 
ral shuffled his feet or reached down to 
pull up his socks, the Congressman con- 
cluded that Inman knew that his boss was 
shading the facts. Sure enough, when 
questioned, the admiral would delicately 
correct the director. ■> 

If Inman's telltale fidgeting was sub- 
conscious rather than intentional, it was 
one of his few professional imperfections. 
In Washington’s atmosphere of political 
intrigue, most high CIA officials develop 
more enemies than friends. But when the 
White House last week announced In- 
man’s impending retirement from both 
the CIA and the Navy, the praise for the 
four-star admiral was downright gushy. 
Democratic Congressman Edward P. Bo- 
land, chairman of the House Intelligence 
Committee, called Inman “the nation's 
finest professional intelligence officer.” 
Democratic Senator Joseph Biden even 
called Inman “the single most competent 
man in the Federal Government.” 

Inman’s bipartisan popularity stems 
. largely from his straight talk and incisive 
. mind. HAppm^^tcgQpiBeilfi^S^ 
and workaholic habits pushed him to the 
top of a career in military intelligence: di- 

rprfDr of Nautil — inn a * 
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gence Agency, 1976 to 1977; director of Mor< 
the National Security Agency, 1977 to have bet 

that sou 

As head of the NSA, a supersecret policies i 
agency that uses satellites, sophisticated ly by the 
monitoring techniques and more employ- and Cut 
ees (more than 20,000} than the CIA (some Nicaragi 
16,000) to gather intelligence informa- Inman E 
tion, Inman developed considerable rap- tration’s 
port with congressional committees, about U 
When President Reagan was looking for a comprorr 
CIA chief in late 1980, Liman 
was pushed hard by diverse 
Capitol Hill backers, most 
notably Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater. Instead, 

Reagan picked Casey, who 

had, been his campaign direc- 

tor. A bit reluctantly, Inman ££$$5* •** S V 

left NSA to become Casey’s CHI* 

deputy. Reagan talked him V 

into it, he said, with “the 

smoothest job of arm twisting 

I’ve ever encountered.” CIA Director Casey 

Why was Inman, 5 1 , now 

leaving the CIA? The admiral told Time was beini 
that he felt he had accomplished what he seen as a' 
had set out to do at the agency: “Get a personal 
road map created for a long-range re- very easy 

building program all across the whole in- Beyon 
telligence community.” Havingdone that, stories tha 
he insisted, he was stepping down to build jor policy 
a second career in private business, earn putes are 
enough money (he now gets $59,500) to that he wi 
put two teen-age sons through college, kind of co: 
and spend more time with his family. Ad- emment a 
initting that his career had involved with his n 


ygfe>@gg 


feWek '^n^W^ta' 48S? 

Christmas: “Where’s the quality of life in 
all this?” That, said Inman, was “a 


l mg periods of my entire life. I found the 
invidious comparisons both unfair to Bill 
and embarrassing to me.” 

Inman often clashed with the staff of 
Reagan s National Security Council, par- 
ticularly with former National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen. One quarrel was 
over an Executive order supported by the 
NSC that would have given i he CIA broad 
authority to spy on U.S. citizens at home 
when they were linked to “significant for- 
eign intelligence operation:. Inman did 
not publicly object to this domestic CIA 
role, but he did oppose giving the CIA a 
free hand in the types of acti vities it could 
probe and the methods ii could use. 
Largely because of his efforts, the order 
was tightened to put cleaner limits on 
what the CIA could do at hon e. 

More recently, Inman was said to 
have been upset by White House leaks 
that sought to buttress At ministration 
policies in Central America unci especial- i 
ly by the contention that the Soviet Union 
and Cuba were behind tb ■ trouble in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. Although I 
Inman generally shared the Adminis- ' 
tration’s thesis, he felt that its disclosures 
about U.S. surveillance of the region 
compromised CIA intelligence-gathering 
fMmwyn methods. . 

SSa&^t^f 5 c*5 At the Wiiite House, j 
some presidential aides sus- ; 
g' fh-E yiiSj P* ct l ^ at Inman’s friction 
with Allen, who quit in Janu- 
ary sfter disclosure that he 
had accepted gifts from a 
Japanese magazine, spilled 
over int0 hosti,:t y between 
Inman and Casey, since Ca- 
sey and Allen had long been 
allies. Inman concedes that 
'asey the “air might ha ve had a lit- 
tle strain in it” when Casey 
was being investigated and Inman was 
seen as a successor, but he in .isted, “The' 
personal working relationship has been 
very easy from the start.” 

Beyond that, said the admiral, “all the 
stories that are running aroun :1 about ma- 
jor policy differences and personality dis- 
putes are just plain false.” He contended 
that he was involved only in the routine! 

Li nd of conflicts that always go on in Gov- 
ernment and that they had nothing to do 
with his resignation. Unfortunately, Bob-! 

tR^CL05WS259OO8Lln . telephone 
c6nvereation?There was no way to deter- 
mine whether he was hitching up his 
SOCks as he Spoke. —By t d Maxmison . ! 
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By LAURENCE McQUILLAN 
and JOSEPH VOLZ 


Th» N»w» W»»hln«tt»n Bureau 


EIS^HAT POLITE, bearded young man strik- 
| 3 ing up a street corner conversation in 
ESj flawless Russian or Ukranian in Bright- 
on Beach these days may be an FBI agent 
The FBI wants the 20,000 or so recent Soviet 
immigrants living in what is now called “Odes- 
■sa-on-the-Atlantic” to know that the bureau 
wants to make friends. . , 

It’s all part of the FBI’s stepped-up cam- 
paign to halt Soviet intelligence services from 
recruiting spies among emigres here and to 
slow down the Reds’ near-wholesale theft of. 
U.S. military technology. .» - 

“You could call our approach in Brighton 
Beach a sort of ‘Officer Friendly’ program, like, 
the police have used,” said R. Jean Gray, New. 
■York special-agent-in-charge of Soviet counter- 
intelligence. Gray says the idea is that the 
Russian- or Ukranian-speaking agents — re- 
cruited for the detail because they grew up 
'speaking those languages at home — “will get to 
be known like cops on the beat.” 

“The new arrivals shouldn’t, consider the. 
FBI to be the- local equivalent of the KGB,”; 
Gray said. - . 

. Presumably, harassed new immigrants will., 
-contact their friends at the FBI if. -the KGB 
comes calling. Just how the emigres; often : 
refugees from persecution by the huge KGBj 
apparatus back home and subject to not-so-l 
veiled threats about relatives still living in the 
.old. country, will react to the arrival of a new 
investigative group — even one as smooth as the 
FBI— is uncertain.- There are Soviet refugees 
.who are convinced- that any cop, whether 


assigned to the FBI or the KGB, is a good guy to. 
avoid. ' ' 

But there are others only too willing to turn 
. in a neighbor as a KGB suspect, whether he is 
or not -Just like it used to be done back home- 

nationwide— to sort out the fact fiction and 
fears. : .zv - • 4 j- y. 


Among the typical complaints the bureau] 

. has handled in the New York and Washington * 
area: , : ' . > \ 

* After a KGB defector testifies before a J 
congressional committee on Capitol Hill he is j 
approached by a correspondent of the Soviet ! 
newspaper Izvestia in a Senate hallway and ! 
told: “Your friends back in- Moscow are ] , s 
wondering how you. are doing." The defector ; 
reports this encounter to the FBI field office ! 
and later complains that the bureau does 1 
not seem all that .excited about his compla nt. 

» The family of a young New York woman is 
worried about the Russian emigre who is da’ ing their 
daughter. They fear the young man is a KGB agent 
because he is seen having coffee with a Soviet United 
Nations official.. They call the FBI. ' 

© Invariably, emigres who arrive with more money 
than the usual are -viewed suspiciously by older 
Immigrants who believe they must be KGB agents. 
One such new arrival, who identified himself as a 
KGB defector, became interested in the myriad of 
antl-Communist Russian organizations in the New 1 
York area. But the 80 or so members of the various 
groups immediately became suspicious of the defec- 
tor when he scheduled a “unity” meeting among the 
democratic and monarchist groups at a hotel audi- 
torium that can seat up to 1,000 persons. 

>;/; “He deliberately tries to embarrass us with the 
-press,” said one disgruntled member. That may or, 
' may not be so, but again it was a-tough oi e for the 
FBI. * - -G ,. i 



CIA-F 


l NE THING that plagues most immigrants, 
particularly those who have defected from 
the KGB, is the fear that they are being 
followed and watched by KGB agents in this country. 
Sometimes that is true, but often it is not 

For example, Vladimir Sakharov, a. third genera- 
tion Soviet intelligence agent, went to wo? k for the 
CIA in the 1970s as a double agent imthe Mildle.East. 
After a time, he was relocated on the Wes* Coast of 
- the United States, far from his previous theater of 
operations, but he never got over his fear of possible 
Soviet reprisal. v FY---/ . 1 

In his book “High Treason,” he tells of his early 

was being 
'geht stationed !- 
across the street from his Hollywood motel. .-..YYYl 
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! CJLA. No. 2 
■ A Technical S$an 

The earth rambles when a top Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency job switches 
hands, even if the agency’s demeanor 
stays mostly the same. . 

President Reagan named an intelli- 
gence veteran, John McMahon, to 
succeed Adm. Bobby Inman as C I A 
deputy director last week. The’ a pi 
pointment was meant to mollify Con- 
gressional concerns about the agen- 
cy's professionalism and, as such is 
not expected to bringpolicy shifts.' 

Mr. McMahon is highly regarded 
as a manager and' technician, bbt 
lacks the outside constituency needed 
to be an effective policy advocate 
Gwen Adm. Inman’3 unusual biparti- 
^ support in Congress, his succes- 
sor will have big shoes to fill. More- 
over, Adm. Inman told the American 
Newspapers Publishers Association 
last week that United States foreign 
intelligeneeis ‘ 'marginally capable 

The Senate Committee on Intelll- 
, gence has had a "troubled 18-month 
relationship’’ with the Administra- 
tion over some of its C.I. A. appoint- 
ments, observed committee member 
Daniel Patrick Mqynihan. The forced 

rfiSlimftHnw tr... . 



♦ . „ ^ rueiea criti- 

cism of Director William Casey. With 
. a debate about C.I.A. secrecy &dd“ 
mestle spying growing, the President 
and Mr. Casey quickly tapped the ex- 
perienced, apolitical McMahon. 


|. . \ Michael Wright' 

- and Caroline Rand Herron 
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By James Coates • . 1 ' ' ; \ 

Chicago Trifcor®- Press Service* ' } 

WASHINGTON — Intelligence community insiders' 
will press hard to elevate a CIA expert ,pn Soviet nuclear- 
weapons to a top job in order to prevent CIA Director: 
■William J. Casey from incorporating a partisan bias in' 
agency reports, The Tribune has learned. ' • I 

- The behind-the-scenes move to make R.'E. Hinemani 
head of foreign intelligence assessments at the CIA is j 
' the latest in a‘ series" of efforts to keep Casey, a major s 
political operative in -. President Reagan’s campaign,? 
from politicizing agency"reports. • A, : ' J 
' The CIA reports;: are crucial to U.S. foreign and: 
military policymakers^ who use them to determine- such * 
.'things as Soviet ...military' ‘intentions, the accuracy, of* 
Soviet weapons, and potential successors to Soviet! 
leader Leonid Brezhnev... ; :i . • M.l P 

Casey’s detractors have long warned that the 65-year--' 
old conservative was ordering subordinates to slant:'. 

. their reports .to reflect his personal hardline views, t 
THE RECENT SURPRISE resignation of Adm. Bobby ; 
Ray Inman as Casey’s deputy revived these concerns by ji 
such key leaders as Sen. Barry' Goldwater (R., Ariz.) i 
and Rep- Richard Lugar (R:, Ind.). L ... w. ' aft P 
In the wake of Inman’s resignation, Eugar and Gold--' 
water — widely viewed as hardliners .themselves — * 
stunned many agency. insiders by. .publicly accusing! 
Casey of lacking objectivity. 

Lugar, a former Navy intelligence officer, said that 
“there are simply complexities involved (in preparing 
assessments) that wopld -take more years than- Bill 
Casey has’’ to grasp^V^ify ':. t ' -,y.- x ' s'-' 

-' Goldwater said bluntly. of Casey: “He is not a pro.” 

Sending an obvious signal to the White House and to' 
CIA headquarters, both senators warned that their past 
support of Casey was given grudgingly and only because 
. Reagan made Inman, a 5t-year-old career intelligence 
'professional, Casey’s iNo. 2- man. f V ; . -.v-:.,. x i 
: ;The adm inisf ration moved qu ickly last week to mollify 
Lugar, Goldwater and other members of the House and 
Senate Intelligence Committees by naming as Inman’s 
. successor John McMahon, who had been in charge of ' 
i preparing the reports assessing Soviet and other foreign 
; adversaries’ future behavior, A'. ~ .t 


McMAHON, A VETERAN of the CIA anil its recent 
bureaucratic shakeups, was a welcome chmce to the 
congressional critics, sources on Capitol Hiii said. 

McMahon had been shuffled about at the CIA early in 
the Reagan administration during the disastrous effort 
to install a political ally of Casey, Max Hugel, as chief 
of the agency’s covert operations. 

Hugel, a sewing machine importer, directed Reagan’s 
political campaign in New Hampshire and became a 
close friend of Casey... ^ \ . ... yj-j 

: Intelligence professionals expressed dismay when' 
-Casey placed Hugel in charge of covert operations, the 
CIA branch-that includes all the agency’s clandestine 
operations abroad. • . - 

Hugel resigned last summer in a furor over charges 
that he manipulated stock sales and was replaced by 
John Stein, a seasoned intelligence expert wht> served as 

station, chief- in Cambodia in 1371 and 1372. - . ,iy , 

" ■ 

- REACTING to the Hugel scandal, the agency drasti- 
cally reorganized its top command. McMahon was 
named executive director, and a bright young careerist;. 
Robert Gates, became chief of foreign assessments; 
with HinemaiT as his deputy.- \ •' \t 

There now are strong indications that Gates, one; of 
the fastest-rising CIA men in the-, agency’s history, wilt 
-become executive director, leaving his Intel: igence- asv.' 
sessment post open. ..'Ey - .. .. %■.•-. \ . 

‘ Fierce bureaucratic in-lighting has erupted in a drive 
to get Hineman into Gates’svacated position. .... E ;_. v b 
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'flic second interpretation of Mr In- 
man’s decision is the more troubling one. 
It holds that he was opposed to a plan by 
Mr Reagan (or, more precisely, by some 
White House aides) to review and reor- 
ganise American counter-intelligence 
policy and operations. Mr Inman and 
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shadowy genius ofcia — a spook so shrewd that no 
one's sure if lie’s sinister or sincere 


article 



ILLUSTRATION BY GARY RUDDELL 


ARLY ONE MORNING not long 
ago, a group of the nation's 
defense and intelligence lead- 
ers rose from their beds, kissed 
their wives and families and, 
jaws set, went out to fight 
World War Three. In simulation, that is. 

Out over . the treacherous terrain of 
U. S. 95 they trekked, until at last, some 
distance from Washington, they attained 
their objective: the II. .S. Naval War Col- 
lege. While the sun peeked over the trees 
and security men watched nervously, 
they manned their computer consoles 
and braced for action. 

On the Blue Team, representing the 
United States, were arrayed some of-thc 
best brains in the strategic business. 
There were generals and admirals, CIA 
men and a Secretarv ol Defense, a veri- 

> -N 

table Who's Who of the military estab- 
lishment. Their Red Team opponents, 
representing the nuclear might ol the 
Soviet Union, were a less prepossessing 
lot. Especially their leader. 

He was a tall, slender man, almost 
gawky. lie wore horn rimmed glasses 
and had a large, high forehead of the 
kind that freckles in summer. lie did 
not appear dangerous. Indeed, were it 
not for the admiral's uniform he was 
wearing — an ill-fitting garb from which 
it seemed the hanger had not been re- 
moved — he might have been taken for 
a schoolteacher (which, in fact, lie had 
been before he joined the Navy). Com- 
pared with the company around him, 
glittery in its gold braid and determi- 
nation, lie was an improbable figure, and 
liis smile, which flashed frequently, was 
most impiohablc of all. It was big and 
toothy and there was a gap between the 
leading incisors. Altogether, it made him 
look not so much like a schoolteacher 
and even less than an admiral; stand- 
ing there, amidst all that brass, he seemed 
like nothing so much as Huckleberry 
Finn. His name was Bobby Ray Inman. 

The game commenced. Back and 
forth the simulated superpowers battled, 
sending their computerized scenarios 
ibis way and that. Missiles Hew, bombers 
bombed, ships sailed, armies inarched, 
whole countries disappeared. The ten- 
sion in the room was electric. Hunched 


over one console, a member of the Joint 
Chiefs turned suddenly ashen. Out of 
nowhere, the nukes were on their way. 

On it went, hour after harrowing 
hour, and when it was over, when the 
world lay in pseudo cinders, there was 
egg of the most highly classified nature 
on the face of the United States. Said ; 
one awed participant, a former Secre- i 
tary of Defense, of the man who had put 
it there, the admiral with the Muck Finn 
grin: ‘Tin just glad that guy’s on our 
side.” 

You hear that a lot in Washington ; 
about Bobby Inman. “The right man 
in the right job at the right time," 
Barry Goldwatcr, the chairman oE the 
Senate intelligence committee, calls 
him. James Schlesinger, the former Sec- ' 
rctary of Defense, terms him “a national 
asset.” To Senator Joe Biden, the liberal 
Democrat from Delaware, he is “the 
most quality guy in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Foimcr CIA director Richard 
Helms commends him for his “bril- 
liance”; a Helms successor, William j 
Colby, for his “integrity.” Major General ! 
George J. Keegan, Jr., the fire-breathing 
former chief ol Air Force Intelligence, . 
likes him for his “guts”; Birch Bayh, for ! 
his "brains”; Walter Mondalc, for his 
“wisdom." And then there are those, like 
a former deputy director of the National 
Security Council, who say, quite simply, , 
“Bobby Inman is the smartest man in 
uniform.” And who, after a thoughtful 
pause, add, “Maybe out of uniform, too.” 

All this about an improbable man few 
people outside Washington have ever 
heard of. In Inman’s profession, the ano- 
nymity is welcome. Bobby Ray Inman, 
you see, is a spy. 

• 

His official title is deputy director. 
Central Intelligence. What he does is 
everything. It is Inman who runs the 
agency’s day-to-day operations; Inman 
who coordinates the activities of the ‘‘in- 
telligence community”; Inman who pre- j 
pares the critical “national intelligence ! 
estimates”; Inman who evaluates the ; 
data flowing in from spy satellites; In- \ 
man who protects CI/V from flak on , 
Capitol Hill; Inman who has the next-to- ; 
last word on every GIA undertaking, | 
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ol a lluiigarfan vicc-prchiitr to shipping l*mcr struggle over CIA s new cxecu- Jus feelings deviously plain. According ' 


aum to the Algflan rebels. He is, in the 
lew deepest sense, the man who keeps 
the sect ets. 

One of those secrets is who Inman is. 
i lie places he lias worked -CIA, NSA, 
DJA, ONI. the whole alphabet soup that 
is American intelligence — will say noth- 
ing. and none with more eloquence than 
CIA. "The admiral is keeping a low pro- 
file," an agency spokesman says. “We 
au n t going to help you with anything." 
CIA, however, does provide an official 
biography. It consists of exactly one un- 
revealing paragraph. It states that he was 
horn, 50 years ago, in Rhonesboro, 
Texas — a town that, according to South- 
western Bell, does not exist. The 
biography also says he attended the 
University of Texas, graduating in 1950 
with a liberal-arts degree. A check with 
the university’s alumni computer reveals 
no such person. Nor, unsurprisingly, is 
there any listing in any Washington, 
D.C., area telephone book for a Bobby 
Ray, or B., or B.R., or, for that matter, 
any Inman. James Jesus Angleton. the 
fabled former head of CIA counterin- 
telligence. is listed. Yes, Angleton whis- 
pers. he knows Bobby Inman. Then the 
line goes dead. 

Inman has no hobbies or outside in- 
terests. He does not go to baseball games 
or cocktail parties. He rarely, in lact, 
goes anywhere, except to the office. I lie 
principal exception is when he is called 
to Capitol Hill to testily before one or 
another of the intelligence-oversight 
committees, whose healings arc con- 
ducted in secret. Around Washington, 
he has few close associates ( "If someone 
as lowly as a three-star admiral wants to 
see him," says one, himself a lorn-star, 
“it had better be damned import ant”) 
and even fewer Iriends. “Bobby,” as one 
spook puts it, “is iiol the kind of guy 
you talk over your bowling scores with." 
Of the handful of people who claim to 
know him well, most could not say 
whether he smokes or drinks (negative, 
in both instances), even whether he is 
married (he is, happily) or has children 
(he has, two: both hoys). Indeed, out 
of 50 interviews with people who have 
worked with him over the years, rang- 
ing from former CIA directors to his 
superiors in the Navy, only one knew 
the name of his wile. It is Nancy, and, 
like her -husband, she is said to be very 
quiet. 

It lias been anything but quiet, how- 
ever, since Inman came to CIA. There 
have been behind-the-scenes battles, 
exposes in the press, questions about the 
agency's links to Libyan-hacked assassins, 
continued conflicts with Congress and 
calls for director William Casey’s resigna- 
tion. One way or another, they have all 
involved Bobby Ray Inman. A prime— 


rise order, an engagement that, before 
it was through, would shake the agency, 
threaten the Bill ol Rights and nearly 
cost Inman bis job. 

Il all began in early 1981, a few weeks 
altei Inman's confii mation hearings. The 
hearings themselves had been a love 
feast, with one Senator after another con- 
giaudating Inman oil his extraordinary 
fitness lor Ids new job. The only note- 
worthy moment came toward the end 
of die session, when. Inman was asked to 
comment about reports that CIA and the 

White House would soon seek to undo 
| 

restrictions the; Carter Administration 
had placed on the agency with regard 
to domestic 'spying. Inman's answer was 
direct; lie was against the Administration 
move. As Inman put it: "I would not 
elect lo, carelessly walk away from the 
safeguards we have so carefully crafted 
together. These rules arc to protect U. S. 
citizens, not anyone else, and I believe 
that we need to continue to protect 
them." 

But even as Inman was speaking, plans 
were afoot to undo those safeguards. 
They surfaced, finally, in March, with 
the leak of the draft of a proposed ex- 
ecutive order, which, once Ronald 
Reagan signed it, would allow CIA not 
only to engage in domestic spying but 
to infiltrate domestic dissident organiza- 
tions, carry out clandestine wire taps 
and conduct “warrantless searches” 
("black hag jobs,” in agency parlance) — 
in sum, all the Operation Chao's ca- 
pers that had gotten CIA into trouble 
with Congress in the first place. Inman, 
who'd had a hand in drawing up the 
Carter protections before going to CIA, 
was livid. Almost immediately, he was 
hack before Congress, denouncing the 
new plan as a “third-level working staff 
paper" and pledging anew that' “CIA’s 
job is abroad." Lest anyone miss his point, 
he then invited reporters to CIA’s 
headquarters and, in a rare, on-the-rec- 
ord briefing, sowed to resign if altera- 
tions were made to CIA's charter that 
lie found "personally repugnant." The 
dralt was withdrawn and, shortly tliere- 
alter. its author, CIA general counsel 
Daniel Silver, lell the agency. 

But that wasn't the end of it. Three 
mouths later, another proposal, this one 
far more protective of civil liberties, was 
floated and just as quickly shot down, 
apparently because it was lo o protective. 
I hen. last fall, a third and final draft 
made its appearance. Less Draconian 
than the first, more hard-line than 
the second, it still offered possi- 
bilities for domestic spying. Civil liber- 
tarians and not a few Senators were 
alarmed, and Inman shared their con- 
cetti. At one point, during a secret Sen- 
ate briefing with CIA counsel Stanley 


to a Senator who was present, when > 
Sporkin discussed provisions of the order 
that would allow domestic spring, In- 
man flashed a “thumbs-down" sign; _ 
when the Senators bored in on Sporkin, 
Inman winked and beckoned with his 
hand, "More, more." ;yj 

"Bobby is the conscience of the ■ 
agency,” one Senator said afterward. ! 
"Without him, the deluge." \T 

General Keegan, was blunter; Bobby -.', 
Inman, he said, with admiring relish, 
“knows how to keep the whores at hay." 1 
• 1 ' 

It was an extraordinary performance, "1 
but then, nothing about Bobby Inman r'l 
has ever been ordinary. lie is an ad- >1 
miral who . grew up on the plains of j 
Last Texas. He is a regular career olficer I 
who did not attend Annapolis He is a "- 
technician who never studied engineer- .; 
ing. He is an intelligence specialist in a - 
Service where, by regulation, only "blue 
water admirals” can hold the most senior 
commands. He is, in fact, one oi the very 
rare non-Annapolis, non-bhic-w iter, full, 
foul-star admirals in U. S. naval history, ' 
and undoubtedly the only one my where 
who can discuss the rhythms of Thack- 
eray and Swinburne as knowledgeably as 
he tan the exact disposition of the Soviet 
Baltic fleet. 

'Hie only thing about him that is 
ordinary is bis name. It is not Robert 
but, in the manner of tailback-. lor East 
Central Oklahoma State, plain Bobby, 
simple and folksy. He lives like a Bobby: 
strictly no frills. According to lie finan- 
cial statement filed with Congress at 
the time of his CIA appointment, his 
only income, apart from iiis N.tvy salary 
and interest from a credit uni- in and a 
handful ol U. S. Savings Bonds, derives 
from the rental of a modest four-bed- 
room house, on which die bank holds a 
mortgage of less than SlOO.OOd. Inman 
himself resides in typical military ac- 
commodations in suburban Virginia. 
The only thing that separates him from 
his middle-class neighbors is tin presence 
ol Navy-supplied stewards. The stewards, 
who are a perquisite of his rank, assist 
in the preparation of Inman’s sole 
known passion: the ritual of elaborate, 
muhicourse breakfasts. 

He barely has time to eat them. Most 
mornings he is up at four to begin por- 
ing through the remains of tin work he 
has lugged home the night before. By- 
seven, he is at his functional!, Spartan 
office at CIA's McLean, Virginia, head- ; 
quarters, having read the overnight cable 
traffic during the chauffeured ride to 
work. Unless there is a call' to the Hill 
(where he is liked) or- the White House 
(where lie is not), lie will remain there, 
without interruption, until well ' after 
dark. At which point lie returns home 
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to begin die process all over again. 
"Fun?" laughs an old friend. "Bobby 
1 nnum has no fun." 

Upon first meeting, Inman tan seem 
alool, almost told. He is much warmer 
'vith friends — likable, engaging, eon 
sitlerate of sensibilities — but even then, 
there is a distance, a sort of enforced 
remoteness, as if he's constantly calcu- 
lating who around him can be told whal. 
It can be unsettling. A man who has 
known him lor years and, like so manv 
others, still claims not to know him 
well, admits: “You know as much about 
Bobby Inman as Bobby Inman wants 
you to know, and that is damned little.” 

Intelligence accounts for some of the 
isolation. Inman lias spent most of his 
adult lifetime keeping people from 
knowing things. But it is the other in- 
telligence, the one spelled with a small 
I, that keeps him truly separate. His 
brain is ail intimidating storehouse, 
crammed with every imaginable' fact, 
and, according to every recollection, it 
always has been. Back in Texas, they 
still remember that Bobby Inman was one 
of the renowned radio "U>u i/ Kids." daz- 
zling adults every week with intellectual 
pyrotechnics. Give him an impossible 
equation and, whir, he'd solve it. Ask 
after a fact and, lingo, he'd give it to 
you. The capital of Mongolia? The 
date of the Council of Trent? The 
coefficient of the square root ol nine 
over pi? Bobby knew them all — 
and a lot more besides. He seemed to 
read everything in sight, which was not 
unusual lor a bright Hoy in a small town 
where, alter feeding the hogs after sup- 
per, there was not much else to do. What 
was unusual was that he never seemed 
to forget any of it. He could repeat, 
verbatim, whole passages of obscure 
tomes he bad digested years before. It 
was as it bis mind were an IBM 300 on 
which the terminals never closed, and 
watching it work, all clickety-clack. like 
some giant parlor trick run amuck, got 
to be a little frightening. 

He must have had few playmates. 
While visions of playing football for 
AfvM danced in the other boys' beads, 
young Bobby was off at the library. He 
was skinny and four-eyed and awkward 
and along the way, a lot of sand proba- 
bly got kicked in bis late. But it paid oil. 
Because when be got to lit: an adult, 
the other boys weren't frightened, they 
were awed. "I'd tell you lie has a plioto- 
gtaphic memory,” says one ol them, a 
senior White House aide, "but it's better 
than that. A photograph lakes time to 
develop. Inman's like a Polaroid. In- 
stant." They still wanted to test him, 
though, just as they had on the radio 
every week: Spell the name ol the 
prime minister of Sri I,anka, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan challenged during a 
Senate 


beat. "Mr. P-R-E-M A D-A-S-A is the 
prime minister," he shot back, allowing 
himself a small, self-satisfied smile, "and 
Mr J-/VY-E-W-A-R-D-E-N-E is the presi- 
dent." 

1 lie Navy, fortunately, values such 
recall, and Inman's flimb up the career 
ladder was inc-t-t -o-r-i-c. Alter a war- 
time tour of sea duty aboard the air- 
era It carrier Valley Forge, Inman held 
a series of increasingly important assign- 
ments: assistant naval attache, U. S. Em- 
bassy, Stockholm; executive assistant, 
Vice-Chief of Naval Operations; chief 
intelligence briefer, CINC-I’AC; director. 
Naval Intelligence; vice-director, De- 
fense Intelligence; director, National 
Security Agency. His superiors groomed 
and fussed over him like a prize pupil 
who, because of his oddity, threatened 
none of their careers. And so, almost 
invisibly, he continued to rise. 

The turning point came in 1973, dur- 
ing the Yoin Kippur war. The outbreak 
of the war, which initially sent the 
Israelis reeling back from the Sue/. Canal, 
caught U. S. intelligence flat-footed, and, 
as the battling continued, there was a 
mad scramble to come up with hard 
information. At issue was not only the 
disposition of the Arab armies but also 
the intentions of the Soviet Union. In- 
man, then intelligence briefer to the 
Vice-Chief of Naval Operations, sup- 
plied t lie critical piece ol the puzzle. 
What the piece was remains, even now, 
secret, but a good guess is that it in- 
volved Soviet plans to dispatch, two 
combat divisions to Syria at the height 
of die- conflict. "Everyone else in the 
community was calling it one way,” re- 
calls one admiral. “Bobby was the only 
one calling it the other. Bobby was the 
one who was right." 

The Soviets, alter threats by Richard 
Nixon, abandoned their plans, and the 
correctness of Inman’s analysis eventual- 
ly helped win him appointment as direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence. It was there 
that lie encountered the redoubtable 
Edwin Wilson, CIA man, shipper of 
arms, recruiter of assassins. 

• 

Military intelligence, and Naval Intel- 
ligence in particular, is a formidable 
undertaking, involving the tracking not 
only of potential enemies but of actual 
allies as well. In the Navy, much of the 
latter task fell to a shadowy operation 
dubbed Task Force 157. 

Created in the late Sixties, at the 
height of the antiwar movement, Task 
Force 157 was perhaps the most clandes- 
tine of all military intelligence's opera- 
tions. Its members wore no uniforms and 
were outside the regular Navy chain of 
command. Their cover took various 
forms. Some operators ran dummy civil- 
ian companies. Others, such as a yeoman 
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of Henry Kissinger’s, worked within the 
White House and, without Presidential 
knowledge, spied on the Government 
itself. Just who they were spy in > for v 
always difficult to say. For v Idle' m.- 
task force was a Navy operation, it was 
heavily inliltiated by C|,\. 'I Ac Navy- 
yeoman, lor instance, was a CIA man; 
like the other members of Task Force 
157, he officially did not exist. .So se- 
cret was the task force, so sensitive was 
its mission, that, until a group of its 
former agents brought suit against the 
Government demanding pension rights,’] 
the Navy refused to acknowledge that 
there had ever been such a thing 

The task forte was real enough. - 
though, and so was the now infamous 
CI/Y man Wilson, who was then running . 
one of the task force’s fronts, an equally 
real civilian corporation called Around 
World Shipping and Forwarding Around 
World's legal business was freight han- 
dling, and among the items it shipped, 
quite illegally, were 20 tons of plasticpte 
explosive to Libya. But tha. wasn't 
Wilson’s only enterprise; he boasted of 
holding controlling interest n more : 
than 100 corporations. The companies ; 
laundered spy money lor the Navy, i 
secured sophisticated eleetron.es gear, ! 
entertained Congressmen, monitored ! 
Soviet nuclear bomb shipments and, , 1 
according' to published reports, helped 
destabilize the left-wing government of 
.Australian prime minister Gough Whit- 
lam. There was very little, in tact, that 
1 ask Force 157 did not do. /V cording 
to subsequent investigations by The 
Washington Tosl and the Wilmington 
A'/rws Journal, Task Force 157 was in- 
volved in almost every inajoi intelli- 
gence operation from 1968 until 1975, 
from overthrowing Salvador Allende in 
Chile to helping Kissinger fly secretly 
to Peking in 1971. 

Inman put an end to it. 1 ,ie chain 
of events began in 1975, shortly after 
Imnan’s appointment as director of 
Naval Intelligence. Early that year, 
Inman appeared before Senator John 
McClellan’s Defense Appropriations 
.Subcommittee and, afterward, a senior 
committee staffer invited him to lunch. 
Inman accepted and at the restaurant : 
they were joined by Wilson, who 
announced, “1 work for you. Admiral." 
Inman was surprised, but not nearly so 
much ns when Wilson went on to tell 
him that he would have an easier time 
securing money on the Hill if lie steered 
contracts to Wilson’s companies. 

There were never any contracts. When 
he went back to his office that afternoon, ; 
Inman ordered an investigation of Wil- 
son instead. It took a year to untangle 
all of Wilson's various connections and,.; 
even then, whom he was working for ; 
and precisely what lie was doing were ' 
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far from 

that Wilson was, in Inman’s words, 
petty grafter ... a 'fisc percenter."' 
Willi that pronouncement, Inman fired 
him. Inman disbanded Task Force 157 
altogether when he discovered a lew 
months later that Wilson had been 
using it to recruit assassins on behalf 
ol Libya. "I closed it down.". Inman 
said ol l he ta.sk force, “because it was 
out ol control and because its continued 
operation was a drain on Navy 

resources.” . 

1 he explanation was vintage Inman, 
a bit of idealism — "out of control" — 
laden with a heaping helping of pragma- 
tism: "drain on Navy resources." It was 
the same combination he used to rational- 
ize his opposition to CIA’s domestic spy- 
ing. He feared for civil liberties— "rules 
to protect Americans” — yes, and he was 
worried about efficiency, too. Keeping 
track of protesters was expensive, ft took 
one’s eye off the bull. Worst of all. the 
press invariably found out, and that, as 
Jnman ruefully put it, "keeps us from j 

f\i\ \ no- flip n-pi'p moont t /v rlzx " 


doing the job we were meant to do." j 

You had to trim like that if you were 
a spook, or you wouldn't stay a spook 
for very long. It was all right to come, 
off like ail A.C.L.U. member in private, 
to silently signal Senators that what they 
were hearing from Reagan’s boys was 
crazy. The important thing was not be- 
ing too out-front publicly. You had to 
be a member of "the team,” as the 
* faceless men of the agency called them 
selves, and there were rules by which: 
the team played. It was a dicey business 
sometimes, sorting out who you were 
from what you believed, and for Bobby 
Inman, going to NSA was the diciest 
business of all. 

The National Security Agency is onej 
of those agencies your Government] 
would prefer that you not know about. 

'I he joke in Washington is that its 
initials stand for Never Say Anything, 
and, in practice, NSA doesn’t say much. 
It is listed in no Government handbook. 

It is uniquely exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Freedom of Information 
Act. What it does, how many people it 
employs, the amount of dollars it spends 
are all classified. Even the executive 
order Harry Truman signed 30 years 
ago bringing it into existence remains 
an official secret. 

'FI ie agency is headquartered in a ! 
modern, three-story building 15 miles : 
outside Washington on the grounds of’ 
Foi 
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ih.-m tii n ri a Main of impedimenta trailer behind 
him. 1 here were squadrons of junior 
colonels whispering off mike in his ear; 
brielcases bulging with every possible 
contingency, set-piece formulas for Just ' 
the Right Answer. To get it, a Congress- , 
man had to ask Just the Right Ques- 
tion. and even then, of course, tie didn’t 
get much. Whole careers were made on j 
the fine art of evasion. That was the - 
established norm. ! 

But Inman wasn't normal. He didn't-’ 
drink and he didn’t backslnp He did ! 
go into the hideaway offices, but it wasn't ' 
to chat about what the Redskins had j 
done the previous weekend. Instead, 
he'd stretch out his long legs, ban back, 
rub the bridge of his nose in weariness 
ami talk geopolitics. He'd discuss where'' 
the world was going the next ’() years,-, 
and where it ought to be going. He'd 
talk about the Russians, dispassionately, .' 
analytically, trying to put himself in : 
their shoes. And he’d talk about intelli- 
gence — NSA’s and that of the other- 
agencies. I here wouldn't he Janies Bond 
stories, hut the nuts and holts of the: 
cralt: how. more linguistics experts 
needed to be recruited: how CIA's' 
gcnei ation gap, as he called it needed 
to be closed; how the “data product" j 
could he improved. He could he star- 
tlingly honest—” I hat’s pretty dumb,” '■ 
he said of one operation, “but we're ; 
going to do it anyway”— and. ir. hi, j 
honesty, he'd recruit converts to bis side. 

If be had a political ideology, it was a 
mystery to the men who questioned him. 
Goldwater liked him, and so d,d John ' 
Tower, which was to he expected Inman 
was, after all, a man of arms. What was i 
not expected, what was truly astounding, ! 
was how the liberals, the Senators like 
!: Joe Biden and Daniel K. Inonye and ' 
Birch Bayh, who munched on < II A di- 
rectors like cornflakes, not only liked 

_ . him but adored him. Their record for 

Capitol Hill and in the press, there! him was almost embarrassing, and in 
was growing pressure to bring NSA certain quarters in Washington it was 
to heel. Enter the fixer, Bobby Inman. sa ' ( l that all the adulation actually hurt 
Inman’s touch with Congress was al- Inman. When Biden heard that he of- 
ready well known. 1 he Navy thought so feted to call Inman “a no-good, snn of-a- 
mucli of his skills it had already given hitch hm-en'e :c 


are. a ^ o 

f hey are forbidden to discuss their work, 
even with their spouses. To ensure that 
they don’t, they are subject to regular 
polygraph examinations that ask them to 
list the names and addresses of people 
with whom they have had sex, as well 
as whether or not they are acquainted] 
with the meaning of the word fellatio. 

What NSA does is snoop. “They’ve 
got a huge vacuum cleaner turned on," 
says one authority on the agency, “suck- 
ing in information around the world. 
Whatever goes out over the airwaves — 
from a Soviet radar pulse over Novo- 
sibirsk, to an Aiab diplomat calling 
home to Riyadh about the price of oil, 
to a Panamanian infantry captain radio- 
ing his company to switch position — 
gets sucked up in. die vacuum cleaner.” 
And that, as it turned out, was the 
trouble. For among the billions of bits 
of information NSA routinely collected 
were the private conversations of orcli-' 
nary Americans— and some not so ordi- 
nary ones, as well. For years, NSA was; 
an unseen third party to all the phone j 
calls made by Jane Fonda, Dr. Spock and " 
h>/8 other Americans on the agency's 
watch list. NSA also read all overseas 
telegrams and thoughtfully distributed 
copies of the most interesting to other I 
Government agencies. That particular 
program, code-named Operation Sham- 
rock, went on for 18 years. 

It all came to an end during the 
Watergate investigations. When the Nix- 
on tapes were played, three initials' kept 
popping up: NSA. From the way Nixon 
anti his friends talked about it — twice 
as much, by one count, as CIA — NSA 
seemed capable of almost anything. The 
more the Congressmen listened, the 
closer that seemed to the truth. Around 
in 


*• | J t’l UK. 

I Meade, Maryland. To discourage - politician 


him a medal— the Distinguished Service 
Medal, its highest noncombatant decora-] 
lion — simply for the quality of his Con-] 
gressional testimony. It was odd about' 
that medal, and odd about the way In- 
man won it; by accepted standards, he j 
did almost everything wrong. j 

l he average military officer who wentt 
up to the Hill, you see, was a practiced] 


He 


„ . . . i played the angles. He 

the casually curious, two chain-link. TV-1 i >acks ] nppcd . „ c drank bourbon and" 

monitored fences, each topped by six’ branch water with the hulls in their" 
strands of electrified barbed wire, stir-; hideaway offices. When he testified , \ 
round it. The people who pass through; which was something to be avoided, a] 
its portals (some 20,000 men and wom-j 


bitch horse’s ass” if it would help his 
career, but Inman didn’t seem worried. 
About Congress there was no reason to 
worry during those years he was running 
NSA, because Inman had a se< ret. A 
friend, a former CIA director, toid what 
it was: “Bobby,” he said, “understands 
information. He knows it is power. He 
knows how to use it.” 

It was hypnotic to watch. There he 
would be on a hearing day, uttcrh alone. 
No aides whispering conversations, no ; 
briefing hooks at his side, the green baize 
of the witness table stretching out before 
him like an empty ocean. Tilt gavel - 
woulc] hang and the distinguished Sen- i 
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ator from somewhere would ask a ques- j hinds, double -dipping and lots of 


Cion. And then it would happen: A 
smile would come over Inman’s face as 
if, cartoonlike, a light bulb had been 
turned on in his head. “Well, yes, sir,” 
he would begin, and two tight para- 
graphs later, the Senator would have 
what he had been after, with maybe a 


lesson in Russian history or English 


fringe benefits. Duckhunting trips. I’X 
privileges, (.heap booze at officers' clubs, 
free alcohol treatment at YA hospitals. 
And your dishonorable discharge up- 
graded. If your editor won't pay tor the 
assignment, we’ll give yon a free ride with 
Lockheed. If you have to get there 


literature in the bargain. If the question 
had been less than wise, as questions in 
Congress tended to be, the Senator would 
never know it. This was not Stans 
Turner, who belittled them, or Dick 
Helms, who condescended to them; this 
was good ol’ Bobby Inman, who simply 
informed them. It seemed so effortless, 
no one ever guessed at the pressure; only 
his left leg, crossed casually over the 
right, gave him away. When he was 
bored, it had a habit of swinging from 
side to side. 

The press was entranced. It was hard 
not to he when, as was his wont at NSA. j 
he was lunching with them in their j 
offices, taking them home to breakfast 
and, ever so nicely, asking them not to I 
write this story or that. NSA directors i 
had never done tltat before; no spook 
ever bad. z\nd they had suffered for 
it. Inman was different. When Inman 
talked, reporters listened. There were . 
certain rides, of course: You never ! 
named him; you never attributed the j 


j last, we have a lew II 1 prototypes. Not 


to mention Trident submarine rides for 
the kiddies.” 

The reporters, who were to write 
few critical stories about NSA thereafter, 
lapped it up. CIA director Stanslield 
Turner, also in attendance, did not seem 
as amused. 

Turner wa? 'not the only one who 


It was against this backdrop t tat word 
began to circulate in late I ■ *80 that' 
Inman was being pushed as die next ■ 
director ol Central Intelligence; Doing 
the pushing was Barry Goldw;. ter. and! 
the incoming Reaganites were rot at all 
happy. I hey had their candidate — j 
Reagan campaign director William! 
Casey, a 68-ycar-old former CSS man 
who had headed die Securities and Ex-] 
change Commission under Nixon. And 
while Casey suffered from ceiiain a d-d 
mitted defects — lapses in memory, in- 
ability to organize and. as time would 
demonstrate, a studied cavalieri ess with : 
other people's money — he was at least j 


not Inman. Inman they despised He was! 
wasn't happy. In a town like Washing- J a Carter appointee. He was popular with 
ton. where there arc always wheels with- Congress and the press. Me lia< : even ! 


in wheels, there were those who thought 
that Inman's technique — his courting of 
the Congress, his petting of the press — - 
was merely a ploy; there were those 
who believed that, in seeming so honest, ; 
Inman was actually being devious. As it 
happened,' many of those people worked 
for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

CIA had sullered at Inman's hands, j 
both dihing his tenure at Naval Intel- 
ligence and later while he was at NSA, 
where he had become embroiled in a 
bureaucratic cat fight with Turner over 
the agency’s independence. Turner, 
whose arrogance was exceeded only by 


tidbits he gave you; you never, in fact, i his ambition, had wanted to bring NSA 


did anything he didn’t want you to do. j directly under his command, and Inman, 


or the invitations to breakfast stopped 
coming. That was a capital game, and 
Inman played it with consummate .skill. 
During his time at NSA, exposes ol the 
agency all but disappeared. 

Inman's ability to play the pu ss was on 
display — along with his slashing wit — 
at the 1077 Gridiron Dinner. The annu- 
al black-tie, off-the-record soiree is an 
important event on the Washington 
social calendar, a once-a-ycar opportuni- 
ty for pols and press to put aside the 
adversary relationship that supposedly 
exists between them. The topic of the 
1977 dinner was intelligence, and Inman, 
then director of NSA. was in top form. 
Gazing out over the Washington Hilton 


after months of battling, had successfully 
thwarted him. The incident was notable, 
if only because it was one of the few 
times Inman had ever been seen to lose j 


| v-uugiuss aim me press, 
and this raised hackles most of all — ■; 
allowed a fag to stay at NSA. 

f his last charge was indisputably true. , 
In mill- 1980. as the Moral Majority! 
was beginning its intimidation cam-,' 
paign, a routine security check h..d found : 
a middle-level NSA employee to be i 
homosexual. Within the intelligence j 
community, that had always been cause, 
for instant dismissal, the rationale being I 
that homosexuals were vulnciable to i 
blackmail. That was the recommenda- ! 
tion in this case, but Inman overrode it. , 
After he informed the man’s family, and ; 
tuns ti mow tl the potential lor zoutpro- i 

mb':, the employee was allowed to stay ! 
on with no diminution of his security 
( learn i it e. f he GIA ‘‘old boW were 
beside themselves, and. by the time he 
look office, so, reportedly was Reagan’s ] 
then national security advisor, Kiihard ! 
\ Allen. Allen had big plans for the j 


Ins temper. Whether by calculation or! ,, ,, . , - 

not, during Ins fight with Turner, he ■ 

had done so several times. Tables were ! 
pounded, faces turned red, angry words ’ 
were exchanged; and, as a result, Turner, 


ballroom, where were collected some of I 


(lie senior powers of American jour- 
nalism. he noted that, according to recent 
press reports, some of those in attendance 
had been picking up pin money as 
operatives for the GIA. That was a 
shame. Inman said, since GIA was 
such ti ham-handed, stingy employer. 
Then, smile broadening, he continued; j 
"We in the Pentagon want to make it 
up to you. Join us and you can he in the 
big money. We’ve got 120 billion dollars 
a year to spend. They skimped on ex- 
penses. With us, you’ll have unvouclt- 


an immensely proud man, had never 
forgiven Inman. 

Matters were not improved when NSA 
intercepts later picked up word of Billy 
Carter's financial dealings with tire Lib- 
yans. Rather than take the information 
to Turner, Inman, as provided by stat- 
ute, went instead to Attorney General 
Benjamin Civiletti — then quietly briefed 
the press about what he had done. Tur- 
ner was wounded again when, during the 
controversy over the presence of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba, the Defense 
Department, fearful that CIz\ was using 
news of the brigade as a stratagem to 
undermine SALT, pointedly checked the 
agency's data with Inman. Enraged, 
Turner reportedly went to Jimmy 
Carter, his old friend and Annapolis 
classmate, looking for Inman's head. 
Instead, Carter awarded Inman the 
National Security Medal. 


going to he ''unleashed.” and tin loosen- 
ing ol its bonds and the attendant I 
nasties therein would require tough- 
minded, hard charging men. The worry 
was that Inman was soft. 

There remained, though, the problem 
of Goldwaler, who was lobbying last and 
bil iously lor Inman’s appointme it. Also, ! 
someone had jto backstop Cast v, espe- ] 
cially on the Hill. I he sop sohi ion was I 
to offer Inman the number-tv o post, 
deputy director. 

Inman was not sure he wanted it. He 
was content at NSA. he told Iriends. and. i 
il he did leave, it would probably he for I 
]>' bate industry, where, reportedly, oilers ' 
in the 8250,000 range were bei tg dan- j 
gled. His . sons were approaching college 
age. With his military career at its ap- ! 
parent zenith, he was tempted to accept ] 
one ofsthe lucrative oilers. Trien Is. sudi 
as James Schlesinger. himself a former ; 
CIA director, urged him to turn the ap- j 
pointmcnl, down. Inman was on the j 
verge of taking their advice when Rea- 
gan-summoned him to the White House. 


~ _ ! After an application of the famous Ren- 
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.Since then, lie lias not had an easy 
time of it. During flic controversy* over 
the financial dealings of Casey’s deputy ^ 
for covert operations, a California | 
businessman mimed Max Hugel, Inman ! 
was suspected of leaking the information 
that eventually brought about Hugcl's 
downfall. The stories about the source 
of the leaks were untrue, but that did i 

I 

not prevent further suspicions that In- 
man — "a sleeper agent.” as one of his 
enemies called him — was behind Gold- 
water's call for Casey’s resignation, when 
the CIA director landed in a financial 
briar patch of his own. At one [joint, 
when it appeared that Casey was on the 
verge of being ousted, security advisor 
Allen let it be known that if Casey 
went. Inman would go with him. 

1 The Casey flap finally passed, but not 
before Inman was compelled to go on 
national television and, looking distinct- 
ly uncomfortable, commend his boss lor 
doing "a great job.” But that was not a - 
sufficient show of good faith for the po- i 
litieal right ami, during the battle over | 
CIA’s proposed executive order, they [ 

; went at Inman again. Human Events, \ 
the inlhicniial right-wing journal, 
warned ominously of unidentified "lib- ! 
ends” lurking within CIA’s corridors, 
and The II 'nil Street Journal, in an edi- 
torial widely believed to have been gen- 
erated by the White House, invited 


Inman to make good oil his pledge 
about “personally repugnant” executive 
orders and resign. About that. time, CIA 
spokesmen started talking about, Inman's j 
"keeping a low profile.” 

He has rarely been seen since, The : 
lew times he has ventured .out, it has not j 
been as the Bobby Inman; of olcU.'IWith 
Casey keeping cover, lie has become the , 
agenrv's point man. the anointed bearer 
of bad tidings. He was there when i 
Reagan finally signed the agency’s ex- j 
ecutive order: there again when the \ 
agency decided to crack down . on civil- 1 
ian scientists, warning them of the legal 
trouble that awaited them, for disclosing 
sensitive technology: and lie. was there 
yet again to defend the widespread use 
of Government polygraphing. 

For his diminishing circle, of friends, 
it has all been very unsettling; . “It’s j 
bad,” a Senator said recently, ^referring 
to the executive order; ..that.'. Reagan 
signed and Imnan defended, . He,. men- 
tioned the White Hpusc ceremony, . 
Inman standing there, looking rather 
blank, assuring everyone tfiat the revised 
version was really going to, bp all' right, 
that they could go to sleep at. njglu. and 
not; worry, because he had . kept,;, the 
genie in the bottle. .The Senator, an 
admirer of Inman's, recalled , how, at' 
that moment, those wheels .. within 
wheels spun again, and how tlntf. time 
he found himself wondering . whether 
maybe they were right. “It's bad,” he 
repeated. “But without Bobby, it would 
bar e been a hell of a lot worse.” ' j 


Was it true? Had Bobby real y become \ 
Horatius at the bridge? Or was he some- j 
one else entirely, someone, ' cl, uker. and i 
different? J 

It certainly seems that Inman's role j 
now is to keep the .bad tilings from 
getting worse, and it is a pan lie per- i 
forms without much conviction. At the ] 
meeting of the American Association for j 
the Advancement of Science, where lie ; 
called for voluntary censorship, his j 
words seemed flat, their syntax tortured i 
and stumbling. The gap-toothed smile j 
was there, as always. Inn, now,, it seemed i 
more forced, the man behind it more f 
fatalistic. When he told, the . assembled j 
scientists of a storm , that , vyas .coming, | 
how their way of iife would .1 washed J 
away if they did not bend , >efore it, !; 
be seemed to some of his listeners to 
be speaking as much pf,, himself as lie - a 
was of them. His .audience, looked hack j 
at him. A friend jn . p.ttgrulfli ce,;shook j 
his head sadly. I; 

No one in Washington can, tie certain 
now what will become of the., agency or ,j 
of Inman. People can only talk, and j 
speculate and wonder ..and .worry.. Bui 1 
they can be sure that, vylin Lev er v comes | 
to pass in the shadowy world;, fie in- 
habits, Bobby Inman -.will |,be think- 
ing . . . always thinking. . .. • 
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